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INTO the angel of the church in Ephesus 


write : 








These things saith He that holdeth the seven 
stars in his right hand, He that walketh in the 
midst of the seven golden candlesticks. 


I know thy works, and thy labour and patience, 
and that thou canst not bear them that are evil, 
and thou didst try them who say they are apostles 
(and they are not), and didst find them liars ; and 
thou hast patience, and didst bear for my name’s 
sake, and hast not fainted. 


Nevertheless I have against thee that thou 
hast left thy first love. 


Remember therefore from whence thou art 


fallen, and repent, and do the first works; or 
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else I will come unto thee, and will remove thy 


candlestick out of its place, except thou repent. 


But this thou hast, that thou hatest the works 
of the Nicolaitanes, which I also hate. 


He that hath an ear, let him hear what the 
Spirit saith unto the churches. 


To him that overcometh will I give to eat of 
the tree of life, which is in the paradise of God. 


REV. il. I—7 
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CHRIST’S MESSAGE TO EPHESUS, 


————— 


I, 
TO WHOM THE EPISTLE IS SENT. 


«Unto the angel of the Church in Ephesus write.” —REv. ii. I. 






Fe x HAT portion of Asia Minor which is now 
2 Lay known under the name of Anatolia is 
28) in many respects one of the most inter- 
esting regions in the whole world. Its surface 
is picturesquely broken up by lofty pine-clad 
mountain ranges, hiding within them rich and 
lovely valleys, with noble rivers flashing through 
their shadows. The soil of the valleys is extremely 
fertile, and capable of growing heavy crops of 
grain; the finest fruits might be produced to almost 
any extent; while the higher slopes are capable 


of supporting numerous flocks and herds. The 
I 
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winter is dreary enough, but spring, summer, and 
autumn are full of splendour. Everywhere there 
are signs of a once marvellous life, that has passed 
completely away—heaps of ruins; remains of 
theatres, temples, aqueducts, bridges, and har- 
bours; broken marble pillars lying amidst wild 
jungle; slabs, with ancient inscriptions on them, 
built into the walls of the miserable hovels which 
shelter the few inhabitants. 

Flowing westward, and pouring their waters 
into the bright Aigean, are the two rivers anciently 
named Hermus and Meander, famous in story and 
in song, and between them the smaller stream of the 
Cayster, which falls into the bay of Scala Nuova, 
opposite the Isle of Samos. Near the mouth of the 
Cayster is a small plain, about five miles long and 
three broad, shut in by mountains, whose broken 
forms exhibit in every direction a varied and pictur- 
esque sky-line. Here was situated the ancient 
and illustrious city of Ephesus,* partly in the plain, 
partly on the slopes of Mount Prion and Mount 
Coressus—“ the magnificent and spacious city,” 
“the metropolis of all Asia,” “the empress of 
Ionia, famous for war and learning,” “the mart 


* The village of Ayasalouk (supposed to be a corruption of 
two Greek words meaning the holy D:vine) has been built of 
material from the ruins of Ephesus, but is certainly not on the 
ancient site. 
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of commerce,” abounding in natural productions. 
The thread of its story is continually re-appearing 
in the web of history. The inhabitants were 
mainly Greek, and were characterized by all the 
natural genius, brilliance, and versatility of the 
Greek race. The origin of the city lies back in 
the mists of unhistoric antiquity. Owing to its 
situation, it became a great commercial centre ; 
its magnificent harbour was crowded with mer- 
chantmen from many shores; and here was 
exchanged the produce of Ionia, Greece, Pheenicia, 
Egypt, Persia, and inner Asia. The principal 
buildings were of marble, quarried from Mount 
Prion: its Temple of Diana was one of the 
wonders of the world, which men made a pilgrim- 
age to look upon. 

On the mythology and philosophy of Greece 
was grafted the wildly imaginative mysticism of 
the East; and, above all places in the world, 
Ephesus became noted for the study of magic. 
(See e.g. Acts xix. 13—20.) Its wealth exposed 
it to the cupidity of the Persian monarchs, against 
whom a long struggle was maintained. For 
generations it. was held by the successors of 
Alexander the Great, and at length fell under the 
power of Rome. In New Testament times it 
was the chief city of the province of Asia, and 
was placed under a pro-consul who had previously 
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been consul at Rome, and who continued to 
display all the ensigns of the consular office—the 
only other province in the empire that enjoyed 
the same privileges being Libya. Though again 
and again devastated in the course of its history, 
it rose to greater magnificence after each disaster, 
till A.D. 262, when it was sacked by the Goths, 
and (though it lived on after a fashion) never 
again held up its head. 

Though now scarcely habitable—the low ground 
being a marsh, and the high ground covered with 
jungle—the buildings laid in ruins, and the once 
magnificent harbour choked with mud, bulrushes 
growing in it to the height of fifteen feet, inter- 
mingled with bright yellow iris—the whole neigh- 
bourhood guarded against intrusion by scorpions, 
serpents, and fevers,—in olden times it enjoyed 
the finest sky and the sweetest climate in the 
world. Even yet its beauty can scarcely be 
exaggerated, and a recent explorer of its ruins, 
whose sojourn extended over the greater part of 
eleven years, declares that the desolation of the 
place was fully compensated in his experience by 
its constant and never-ceasing loveliness.* 


* The summit of Mount Prion commands a very beautiful 
and extensive view. The river Cayster, winding like a white 
ribbon through the plain, forms in its course numerous small 
peninsule, The Selenusian lakes, the village and castle on the 
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The first mention of Ephesus in connection 
with the Gospel is in Acts xvili. 19, where we 
learn that Paul, on his way from Corinth to Jeru- 
salem, landed at the place, and entered into the 
synagogue and reasoned with the Jews; and when 
they desired him to tarry longer time with them, 
he consented not, but promised to return on some 
future occasion, “if the Lord will.””? Aquila and 
Priscilla, who had accompanied him from Corinth, 
remained behind, and carried forward the work 
he had begun. 

Some time after, Paul re-visited Ephesus, and it 
became the centre of very fruitful Christian labour 
on his part for the space of three years; the word 
of God “ grew mightily and prevailed”; the power 
of the Gospel was felt, according to the testi- 
mony of Demetrius the silversmith, “not alone 
at Ephesus, but almost throughout all Asia.” 
Leaving it at the time of the uproar, it does not 
appear that the Apostle ever re-visited the place ; 
but the account of his interview with the elders 
of the Church, at Miletus (Acts xx. 17—38), is 
hill at Ayasalouk, the bay of Scala Nuova (the ancient Neapolis), 
the mountainous island of Samos, and the still more mountainous 
coast beyond, the snow-capped Tmolus to the north, and the 
ruined city, mapped out at the feet of the spectator—these, with 
countless other objects of interest, seen through the lustrous 


atmosphere of Asia Minor, make up a panorama of exquisite 
beauty.”—J. T. Wood (Discoveries at Ephesus). 
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among the most pathetic things in New Testa- 
ment history, as his Epistle to the Ephesians 
is the profoundest and richest of his Epistles.* 

Years later Ephesus became the residence of 
the Apostle John, the last survivor of the twelve. 
Tradition has much to say of his labours and 
influence ; but the New Testament is silent. 
From hence he was banished, most probably in 
the reign of Domitian, to the isle called Patmos, 
“for the word of God and for the testimony of 
Jesus Christ,’ and there beheld the visions re- 
corded in the book of Revelation. These visions 
he was instructed to write down and send to the 
Seven Churches of Asia, with a brief letter for 
each church, Ephesus being named the first. 
This is the letter lying under our eye. 

The letter to Ephesus is addressed “ unto the 
angel of the church.” It is an unwarranted in- 
ference, that Christ is hereby “ putting the Church 
at a distance ;”” He is simply employing the most 
natural instrumentality that could under the circum- 
stances be employed to communicate with them, 
and to restore them to their first love. An angelisa 


* Though the words ‘‘2z72 Ephesus.” (Eph. i. 1) should be 
given up as doubtful (Tischendorf and Tregelles relegate them 
to the margin), it by no means follows that the Epistle was not 
addressed to the Church there. Certainly no church answers so 
well to the requirements of the case. 
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messenger—whether human or superhuman the 
word itself does not tell. Most commonly we 
apply the name to those celestial spirits of whom 
Scripture speaks so often, who excel in strength 
and do God’s commandments, hearkening unto 
the voice of His word; who minister for them 
who shall be heirs of salvation; and who form, as 
it were, a heavenly family before whose face the 
blessed Father rejoices when the lost are found. 
In itself, however, the word does no more 
than pdint out one who carries a message or 
brings tidings from another. Hence a human 
being may be an “angel” to his fellow-men—as, 
for example, the prophet Haggai was (“Then 
spoke Haggai, the Lord’s messenger [angel], unto 
the people ”—Hag. i. 13) ; or as the priests were 
designed to be (“The priest’s lips should keep 
knowledge, and they should seek the law at his 
mouth ; for he is the messenger [angel] of the 
Lord of hosts’”’—Mal. ii. 7); or as John the 
Baptist was (Mark 1. 1, 2, Seeds) ed with Mal. 
iii. 1); or as the “ messengers” were whcm Jesus 
sent before His face (Luke ix. 52); or as the 
spies were whom Joshua sent to the city of 
Jericho (Josh. vi. 17, compared with James it, 
25). An “ evangelist” is simply an angel, or mes- 
senger, who brings a good message. The Son 
Himself may be called the Angel, or Messenger 
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of the Father—the Angel of the Covenant ; as He 
says (John xii. 49), “I have not spoken of Myself; 
but the Father who sent Me, He gave Me a com- 
mandment what I should say and what I should 
speak.” 

Who or what, then, was the angel of the 
Church of Ephesus? According to one view he 
was a purely spiritual being, appointed of the 
Lord to be the ministering or guardian angel of 
that particular Christian community. Just as we 
read about the angel of the waters, the angels who 
have care over Christ’s little ones, or the angels 
who ministered to Jesus in His earthly sojourn— 
so, according to this view, the angels of the 
churches are celestial beings, who in some way 
share the condition of those churches over which 
they have guardian charge; some of them 
“advanced to honour,” others of them “ placed 
in less honour and relatively disgraced.” 

A second view makes the angel of the Church 
a purely ideal figure or personification,* having no 
real, but only an imaginary existence, and intended 
(in a highly symbolical book) to denote the “ man- 
ner of spirit” characterizing the particular Chris- 
tian community. 

A powerful objection to both these views is 


* As Milton speaks about “the unseen Genius of the 
wood.” 
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that a letter, written with pen and ink on paper or 
parchment, is required to be put into the hands of 
the angel, to be communicated to the Church— 
which could not be done if he were a celestial 
being or a mere ideal personification or symbol. 

Without entering into discussion, I would say 
that we must regard the angel either as a name 
for the “eldership” collectively, or for a single 
individual occupying a place of service and re- 
sponsibility under Christ, and the natural channel 
of communication with the Church—in all like- 
lihood a lowly, undistinguished man.* The 
latter view seems to harmonize in all respects 
with the structure of the seven epistles and with 
what we know of the constitution of the early 
Christian communities, and I accept it as the true 
one. I will only add that there seems no ground 
here for the ecclesiastical wrestlings and dex- 
terities which have been witnessed on the question 
of church government. 

The “Evangel,” or, as we render it, the 
“ Gospel,” is the good message that God has sent 
to men. It is not a mere proclamation of for- 
giveness, to be accepted, and there an end ; it 
carries in it a disclosure of the mind and heart 
and character of God, to be studied with devout 


* The argument to prove that the angel was Timothy 
reminds one of a pyramid balanced on its apex. 
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and patient intelligence, the Epistle to the Romans 
coming into account as well as John iti. 16: and 
the true power of the Christian church depends, 
under God, on such study. Much is said in these 
days about the “simple gospel” and “simple 
faith ;” but it is to be feared that simplicity is 
sometimes attained by the mere omission of what 
is deep and precious. There is no message that 
can be told in fewer and plainer words than the 
gospel, so that even a little child or a dying man 
may apprehend it; yet at the same time that 
gospel is the most glorious revelation that the 
infinite God has ever made of Himself; and to 
tell it worthily may well employ the man of noblest 
and loftiest endowment; certainly the study of it 
will give scope for the highest intellectual and 
spiritual faculties in the Christian Church. 

He who knows and believes this great message 
has a right to tell it forth and expound it to his 
fellow-men. I do not say that he has a right 
to be listened to: that is for the hearer to judge. 
The man to whom the Lord gives fitness for 
this service and calls to it, is, in so far, the Lord’s 
“angel ” or messenger ; and in each of the seven 
churches, as a matter of fact, there was, at least, 
one such man as Christ’s minister—known and 
acknowledged to be such by his brethren. His 
ministry, judging from the name applied to him, 
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was not the doing of deeds, the performing of 
appointed ceremonial observances, but the uttering 
of a message. He might be a “presbyter,” or 
he might not. In any case, he was no “priest,” 
as distinguished from his brethren; he had no 
authority over any man’s faith or conscience ; he 
was in no sense lord over God’s heritage; he had 
no right to trifle with the precious time of the 
church, spinning conceits from his own brain or 
displaying his own abilities ; his true function was 
to speak out what he received of the Lord, and 
his true power lay in the right doing of this. He 
might, indeed, be false to his calling; he might 
pervert the message, or render it imperfectly, or 
mix it up with his own speculations, or conceal it 
amidst his flowers of speech and eloquence (as 
one may render his signature illegible by the 
flourishes of his pen), or he might deliver “ smooth 
things” in its stead: that would be his sin; he 
was sent to speak the Lord’s word. 

Although by- the lips of a wicked man, the 
whole business of the messenger is set forth in 
what Balaam said—“ If Balak would give me his 
house full of silver and gold, I cannot go beyond 
the word of the Lord my God, to do less or 
more”—* the word that God putteth in my mouth, 
that shall I speak.” (Numbers xxii. 18, 38.) 

It is clear that, in all the seven epistles, the 
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“angels” reflect the spiritual condition of their 
several churches,* and are held in some sense 
responsible for that .condition, on the principle 
involved in the words, ‘‘ They watch for your souls 
as they that must give account.” Accordingly, 
the candlestick is “thy” candlestick ; the works 
done in the church are “ thy ” works ; the ‘ some- 
what” that the Lord has against the church 
is somewhat against “thee;” and the charge 
which John is instructed to deliver is that “ thou ”’ 
repent. 

The letter, however, while it is directed to the 
“angel,” and while it undoubtedly touches him 
first, is not a personal and private one. It is not 
to be studied by him in his closet, and then locked 
up, and nothing said about it. It comes into 
his hands that it may be communicated to the 
whole membership, as when a corporation is 
addressed in the person of its chief magistrate, or 
a society in the person of its president or secretary. 
To have received the letter, and kept silence about 
it, would have been unfaithfulness to a trust. 
The Lord means that all the members of the 
church should be made acquainted with it. 
This is as manifestly his will as when Paul 
says in the close of his first Epistle to the Thes- 
salonians, ‘I charge you by the Lord that this 

* “Like people, like priest :” like church, like angel. 
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epistle be read unto all the holy brethren.” Nay, 
more, it is the voice of the Spirit “to the 
churches” the world over, and down all time. It 
is for universal use. Every age needs it, and every 
age is summoned to listen. “ He that hath an 
ear, let him hear.”’ 





i. 


FROM WHOM THE EPISTLE COMES. 


“These things saith He that holdeth the seven stars in his 
right hand, He that walketh in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks.” —REV. ii. I. 


holdeth the seven stars in his right hand, 
and walketh in the midst of the seven 
golden candlesticks.” The appropriateness of this 
name will be felt as we enter into the meaning 
of the letter itself. 

The Form that John beheld in the opening 
vision, and at whose feet he fell down as dead, 
was that of the glorified Jesus, arrayed as a 
Royal Priest, holding seven stars in his right hand. 
They were “zn” (év) his hand (ch. i. 16), and at 
the same time “ over” it (ézt), as one might hold 
aloft a flower-wreath or a jewelled circlet (i. 20). 
The holding (i. 1) has energy in it, for so the 
word signifies: none can pluck them out of his 
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hand.* These stars are explained (i. 20) to be 
the angels of the churches. Through them, as 
chosen agency, the Lord is pleased to impart light 
to the churches. He is Himself the true Light ; 
the “ Stars” borrow their shining from Him, and 
under Him illumine and beautify the night until 
the day dawn and the shadows flee away. 

The fact that the Lord holds the stars in His 
right hand seems to symbolize that they belong to 
Him, are dependent upon Him for their place and 
lustre, are His gift for the illumination of His 
people, and give Him pleasure by their clear 
shining. They are not like torches, consuming 
their own substance and speedily going out; they 
derive their light from the Source of light. It is 
maintained by His grace; and they are the Lord’s 
“oifts,”” according to those profound words, “ When 
He ascended up on high He led captivity captive 
and gave gifts unto men; and He gave some, apos- 
tles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists ; 


* The same word is used, e.g. Matt. xii. 11, “ Will he not 
lay hold on ” the sheep that is fallen into a pit, grasping it 
firmly. Matt. xviii. 28, The unmerciful servant “/atd hands 
on” his fellow-servant—the grip ungentle. Matt. xxvi. 48, The 
betrayer of Jesus said to the band whom he led, ** Whomsoever 
I shall kiss, that same is He ; hold Him fast.’’ Heb. iv. 14, 
*‘ Let us Aold fast our profession.” Rev. xx. 2, *‘He laid hold 
on the dragon ”-~as an officer of justice seizes a reluctant caitiff 
who would slip out of his grasp and escape if he could. 
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and some, pastors and teachers ; for the perfecting 
of the saints ; for the work of the ministry ; for the 
edifying of the body of Christ.”* They had their 
place, not by chance, not by any man’s patronage, 
not even by the will of the churches. For the 
kindling and placing of these stars the Lord is 
Himself responsible, and we may trust His perfect 
wisdom. Just as a householder never lights a 
candle to be put under a bushel, or where its 
shining can serve no good end, so the Lord never 
places a star except where it may be of some use. 
While the Lord is responsible for the kindling 
and placing of the stars, their one business is to 
shine, and to let Him make what use He will of 
the light which they give forth. 

This Star-bearer is seen “walking in the 
midst of the seven golden candlesticks ”’—as 
one of the sons of Aaron might have done in 
the Temple of Solomon. 

In all languages light is a very natural emblem 
to employ. Thus God’s favour is spoken of as 
the light of His countenance ; the coming of 
Jesus was light rising upon them who sat in the 
region and shadow of death ; in the great change, 
we are called out of darkness into marvellous 
light; the new life is a walking in the light as He 
is in the light. This emblem was made use of 

* Eph. iv. 8, 12. 
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in the worship both of the tabernacle and the 
temple. In the tabernacle, according to the 
pattern showed in the mount, the holy place 
where the priests ministered had no window or 
other means of admitting the light of day; the 
coverings and curtains would leave the apartment 
quite dark—a camera obscura. Its illumination 
was provided for, however, by means of a golden 
candlestick, or lamp-stand, the light in which was 
kept continually burning. This lamp-stand was 
made of pure gold, and was finely wrought. The 
gold was all of a piece and solid; no washing or 
plating, but wholly what it seemed. There was a 
straight central stem, with three branches on either 
side—sevenin all, These seven stems were crowned 
each with a flame, fed by pure oil-olive beaten for 
the light, and were carefully tended by sons of 
Aaron appointed specially for the service. This 
seven-branched candlestick represented or symbo- 
lized the church (which was then the nation of 
Israel), as giving light in the world’s night. It 
belonged to the Holy, and not to the Most Holy 
Place, the only light there being the Shechinah. 
Afterwards, in the Temple of Solomon, there 
were ten such candlesticks or lamp-stands, five on 
this side and five on that, each with seven stems, 
like that in the tabernacle (2 Chron. iv. 7). In 


the second temple, so far as can be gathered from 
2 
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Josephus and other sources, a return was made to 
the order of the tabernacle in the wilderness, 
there being only a single candlestick, seven- 
branched—no doubt correctly represented on the 
arch of Titus, by whom it was carried among the 
spoils of Jerusalem to the city of Rome. Tra- 
dition goes that it was taken by Genseric to 
Africa in A.D. 450; was recaptured by Belisarius 
and conveyed to Constantinople about seventy 
years later; and finally was (perhaps) deposited 
in Jerusalem, where it has been completely lost 
sight of ever since.* 

The Apostle John sees—not one, but—seven 
candlesticks in his vision. Seven is the covenant 
number, as ten is the number of perfection ; and 
these seven candlesticks symbolize the whole of 
the churches in their covenant unity and com- 
pleteness—a unity and completeness not of indi- 
vidual souls merely, but of souls related in church- 
fellowship, and of churches blending their seven- 

* Tn his little book, De S, polis Lempli Fierosolymitant, Hadrian 
Reland shows that the sacred vessels from the Temple are repre- 
sented on the Arch of Titus, having been taken to Rome as part 
of the spoil of Jerusalem. His last chapter traces their fate. 
Being brought to Rome, they were deposited in the Temple of 
Peace, which was burned in the time of the Emperor Commodus. 
He discusses the report that Alaric, on the capture of Rome, car- 
ried them off to Carcasso in Gaul; Genseric to Africa; Belisarius 


to Constantinople ; whence they were sent to Jerusalem. His 
book concludes : “ Cer’e Hierosolymis nunc nonconspiciuntur.” 
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fold light. These churches, independent one of 
another, were united in Jesus—as the fingers 
become a unity in virtue of the central, con- 
trolling will. The reason why Antioch, Rome, 
and other well-known churches are omitted, and 
the seven are chosen from Asia, is probably in 
part because of the Apostle’s special connection 
with Asia, and in part because of the special 
fitness of these churches to stand as representa- 
tives of the universal church-condition both in 
what was good and in what was corrupt. Here is 
a complete symbolical circle, exhibiting the state 
of religion in the Gentile churches as it was in 
John’s day, and, doubtless, also with a prophetic 
glance to the most distant future; the very order 
in which they are named being significant.* 

The descriptive word “ golden” seems to point 
to the preciousness of the material—to call it so— 
of which churches are composed; preciousness, 
not in the eyes of men, but in God’s sight. 
According to’ New Testament teaching, a church 
is not a mere association of human beings, like a 
joint-stock company, meeting on stated occasions 
in a suitable building, and maintaining what are 


* It isa tempting theory that the seven churches represent 
seven successive conditions of Christianity, leading us up to the 
coming of the Lord ; but it is a theory which does not harmonize 
with the facts of history. 
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called Christian ordinances; but a holy brother- 
hood, consisting of persons redeemed with Christ’s 
blood, regenerated by His Spirit, consecrated to 
His holy will, and infinitely precious in the Father’s 
sight, to whom they are “ holy and beloved.” So 
we read in Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians (i. 18) 
of “the riches of the glory of God’s inheritance in 
the saints ” 

The main idea to be apprehended, however, 
from the symbol of a golden candlestick is that 
a church is designed to hold up and hold forth 
the word of Life. It is not merely that indi- 
vidual believers are lights in the world, and ought 
to let their light shine; but a church viewed as a 
community is to do so. It is conceivable that the 
Christian life might have been kindled and sus- 
tained in isolation; but the Divine method is 
to unite believers in church-fellowship. Accord- 
ing to the point of view which we assume, a 
Christian church is a fold for the flock of the 
Good Shepherd ; a nursery for the children of the 
Royal family; a school for the acquirement of 
Divine knowledge and discipline; a holy brother- 
hood for the culture and exercise of brotherly 
trust and joy and all pure affections; a holy 
priesthood for carrying on the worship of God ; 
an army commanded by the Captain of our sal- 
vation for the overthrow of the powers of evil, 
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According to the view emblematically presented 
here, its design is to hold forth the Divine light, 
and to glorify God thereby. — 

This design is to be carried out in part by the 
various arrangements and methods whereby a 
public exhibition is made of the Gospel. These 
methods may be included under the general head 
of preaching, which is the proclamation of the 
Gospel without selecting your audience, and irre- 
spective of moral condition, culture, social rank, 
nationality, geographical limits, or any other dis- 
tinction between manand man. “ He that hath an 
ear, let him hear.” The Gospel is for every creature 
under heaven. 

But besides this, the design is to be carried 
out also by the manifestation of a spirit and 
character in keeping with the Gospel: as belong- 
ing to Christ’s Church, we are to let our light so 
shine before men, that they may see our good 
works, and glorify our Father who is in heaven. 
We shine by doing “ good works”; works in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit, and answering in cha- 
racter to the works done by Christ Jesus Himself 
—works which are the carrying out of the will of 
God, and which tend to the blessing of our fellow- 
men. What these works are may be learned from 
a study of the Beatitudes. (Matt. v. 3—12.) 

These works are, so to speak, the flame of the 
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lamp, which men “ see,” and on account of which 
they glorify the Father of lights, to whom we owe 
our shining. No one can calculate the power of 
the Gospel when it is not merely uttered in 
simple, weighty, and persuasive words, but when 
also expressed in the love and meekness and joy 
and holiness of a saintly life. A Christian Church 
exhibiting the Gospel after this fashion, not in word 
only, but also in life, is indeed as a golden candle- 
stick for giving light in a dark world. Seeing 
these things are so, what manner of persons ought 
we to be in all holy conversation and godliness ! 
The Lord describes Himself farther as ‘ He 
who walketh in the midst of the seven golden 
candlesticks.” This word “‘ walketh,?’ denoting 
movement and visitation, is a new one. In the 
opening vision, John saw One like unto the Son 
of Man “in the midst” of the candlesticks ; but 
He seems to have been standing there. We now 
learn that the candlesticks are not merely lighted 
and placed in their position by the Lord, but that 
He also walks among them. It is not by report, 
but by personal visitation and presence, that He 
knows about the seven churches, from Ephesus 
to Laodicea. The movements of the priests who 
attended to the light symbolize his care as revards 
the churches. He is not far away, “ beholding 
from heaven,” but goes up and down among us. 
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This walking in the midst implies inspection. 
He is present to see things as they really are. It 
is the inspection of One whose eyes are as a flame 
of fire, darting the bright intensity of their light 
into all secret places. If one could imagine that, 
instead of a policeman’s lantern, which he carries 
in his hand, and can turn in any direction so that 
he can see the objects on which it shines—if one 
could imagine that his eye itself gave forth the light 
by which he sees, that might serve as a parable of 
what we find here. He who walks among the 
churches has an eye like a flame of fire, and in that 
light all things lie clear before Him. 

Such a parable, however, must not be allowed 
to mislead us, as if His inspection were designed 
only for a terror and a check to evil. The Lord’s 
searching eye is welcome to the believer. We 
know that His will toward us is good-will; that 
we need no more wish to hide our state from Him 
than the patient need hide his state from the 
physician ; that we may safely and unfearingly 
“abandon” ourselves to Him. Knowing all this, 
we may not only be willing to have His light shine 
in upon us, but we may well pray that He would 
search and know our heart, in order that He may 
Jead us in the way everlasting. 

It is true that the breaking-in of the Lord’s 
presence upon a company of people who have 
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been forgetting Him must needs be very painful 
to them, even though His coming is ina purpose 
of love. Yet it were a very inadequate view to 
take of the Lord’s walking in the midst to see 
only “inspection” in it. How much more it 
implies we may gather from such passages of 
Scripture as the following :—“ The Lord thy God 
walketh in the midst of thy camp, to deliver thee.” 
“God is in the midst of her, she shall not be 
moved.’ ‘* Cry out and shout, thou inhabitant 
of Zion; for great is the Holy One of Israel in. 
the midst of thee.” ‘Thou, O Lord, art in the 
midst of us, and we are called by thy name; leave 
us not.” The Lord thy God in the midst of 
thee is mighty; He will save; He will rejoice 
over thee with joy; He will rest in His love; He 
will joy over thee with singing.” Sing and re- 
joice, O daughter of Zion; for lo I come: and 
I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lord.” 
“Where two or three are gathered together in 
My name, there am I in the midst of them.” 
“The same day at evening, being the first day of 
the week, when the doors were shut where the 
disciples were assembled for fear of the Jews, 
came Jesus and stood in the midst... . . Then 
were the disciples glad when they saw the Lord.” * 


* Deut. xxiii. 14; Ps. xlvi. 5; Isa. xii. 6; Jer. xiv. 9; Zeph. 
iii, 173 Zech. ii. 10; Matt. xviii. 20; John xx. 19, 20, 
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So with Jesus and the churches. He walketh in 
the midst, not as “ Inquisitor-General of God,” 
but for our upholding and comfort and holiness 
aid joy, to trim the light, to supply the oil of 
grace, to guard the flame, and to watch over us 
in all ways for good. When Christian visited 
the Interpreter’s house, he was led into a place 
where was a fire burning against a wall, and one 
standing by it and casting water upon it to quench 
it; notwithstanding which it only burned higher 
and hotter. To show the reason of this, the 
Interpreter conducted Christian to the other side 
of the wall; and there stood a man with a vessel 
of oil in his hand, of the which he did continually 
but secretly cast into the fire—signifying how 
Christ maintains the work of grace in the heart. 
So we are to view this walking in the midst of 
the seven golden candlesticks: the Lord does not 
merely watch, but watches over us for good. 

It were well to realize this Presence habitually— 
and I would specially note, in our church-meetings, 
when we transact the business of the Lord’s house. 
Of all mectings that can be held, these ought to 
be the most hallowed—to which, above all, we 
should delight to introduce young disciples in the 
ardour of their first love, that they may see how 
the mind that was in Christ Jesus dwells in His 
people and makes them one. It is to a church- 
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meeting rather than a prayer-mceting that the 
words apply, “‘ Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” That blessed Presence, realized as in our 
midst, will do more to prevent unholy wranglings 
and to mould us into a true brotherhood than 
anything else that can be named. 

No symbol or similitude taken from the sen- 
sible region can perfectly represent spiritual realities, 
but must fail at some point. In our homes we are 
ourselves responsible for the lighting of our lamps 
at the proper time, for the supply of oil to them, 
for the brightness of the reflectors, and for every- 
thing else connected with their shining ; the lamp 
has neither will, nor choice, nor faculty of con- 
sent or resistance. So, too, it was with the lights 
of the Tabernacle and Temple. But it is other- 
wise with Christian churches; the material of 
which they are composed is not dead, but living ; 
and the grace of the Lord must be met on our 
part by faith and prayer and hearty consent. He 
does, indeed, work in us to will, as well as to do 
of His good pleasure; but it is a working in 
human hearts. He is not far away from us; He 
is in our very midst; and He only waits our ask- 
ing to give us all we need in order that we may 
shine as lights in the world, 
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“© T know thy works, and thy labour and patience, and that thou 
canst not bear them that are evil, and thou didst try them 
who say they are apostles (and they are not), and didst find 
them liars, and thou hast patience and didst bear for my 
name’s sake, and hast not fainted.” —REV.. ii. 2, 3. 


*E must not miss seeing that these words 
| are for “the angel of the church” per- 
sonally ; but neither must we miss seeing 
that they are also for “the churches,” and for 
every one therein who “ hath an ear.” They 
disclose the Lord’s marvellous generosity. He 
is quick to see and ready to acknowledge all the 
good that exists among His people : in this how 
different from many who speak in His name, and 
who are perpetually engaged in fault-finding and 
depreciation! Even where we err, we may ask 
Him to over-rule and bless our very blunders. 
First the Lord says, ‘(I know thy works.” 
There is to be no dealing with us in the dark, 
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as man is oftentimes compelled to deal with his 
fellow-man: He brings us into the light. This is 
the general statement, and what follows is the 
expansion of it. 

The works that men do may be grouped into 
three divisions. There are “ wicked works,”’ 
wrong in their very nature, and springing from a 
wrong condition of mind and heart. Of such a 
kind are the “ works of the flesh,” enumerated in 
Gal. v. 1g—21. Then there are “ dead works,” 
not wrong in their nature, indeed answering ex- 
ternally to the Divine requirements, but having 
no root of faith or love in the doer’s heart. Of 
such a kind were many of the Pharisaic obser- 
vances in New Testament times; and such are 
many Christian observances to-day: no fault can 
be found with the things done, but they do not 
represent Christian motive or inward life. Lastly, 
there are “ good works,” right in their nature, and 
springing from right motive in the heart, being 
“wrought in God.” Rightly have they been 
described as— 


“¢ Animate love and faith, as flowers are the animate spring-tide.” 


To such works we are “created in Christ 
Jesus ;” weare to be “careful to maintain” them ; 
we are to “provoke one another ” to them; we 
are “thoroughly furnished ” for them in the 
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Scriptures; and when men around us _ behold 
them, they are led “to glorify God in the day of 
visitation.” Though in the main they may be 
true and noble, it often happens that there are 
flaws or taints in the very best of them—as we 
may find a ripe pear with a decayed or rotten bit 
in it, or a peach with a hole in its side made by a 
wasp. 

The true knowing of a man’s works involves 
the knowing of his heart—inasmuch as the quality 
of the work depends (vitally, though not solely) 
on the motive. It is because of this that even 
our own works are so ill understood byus. There 
are dim, half-lighted chambers of thought into 
which we have not penetrated with all our self- 
scrutiny: motives of which we are scarce con- 
scious, secrets that lie undiscovered within, pro- 
blems that we have to leave unsolved, facts 
forgotten or misjudged; and, in addition to all 
else, there is that cunning self-complacency which 
gives everything a turn in our own favour. 

Now, to the angel of the Ephesian church the 
Lord makes claim, ‘‘I know thy works,’—I who 
hold the seven stars, and walk amidst the seven 
golden candlesticks. He knew them in their out- 
wardness, as things done, as facts in the life of 
the doers; He knew them in their motive and 
reason and secret spring; He knew them in their 
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spiritual significance; He knew them in their 
rightness or wrongness; He knew them in their 
bearing on character; He knew them in alli their 
consequences, far off as well as near; knew them 
in the profoundest and most penetrative sense. 
“‘ Neither is there any creature that is not manifest 
in His sight ; but all things are naked and opened 
unto the eyes of Him with whom we have to do.” 
“ Thou, Lord, knowest the hearts of all men.” 

If our works are wrought in God, let us not, 
on the one hand, try to hide them; nor, on the 
other, try to parade them before the eyes of men. 
There are two harmonious principles for our 
guidance, set forth in these two passages of Scrip- 
ture: “Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven”; “ Take heed that ye 
do not your [righteousness] before men, to be 
seen of them; otherwise ye have no reward of 
your Father who is in heaven.”* The former of 
these passages justifies, for example, the conduct 
of Paul and Barnabas (Acts xiv. 27) in rehearsing 
all that God had done with them. The latter 
passage forbids _ the Jplontyang of self in the 
rehearsal. 

There lurks a subtle and terrible danger in 
summing-up and publicly reporting and blazoning 

* Matt. v.. 163 vi, T. 
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all our doings—a thing not unknown among us. 
It is the worst form of “advertising ;” and if it is 
business-like, it is far from being Bible-like. Not 
merely does it nurture self-consciousness, but, 
without our intending it, there is oftentimes exag- 
geration and untruth; the praise of men is sought 
after; the quality of our work suffers; and the 
heart is lifted up with spiritual pride. There may, 
indeed, be loud protestations of humility : “Not 


unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name ~ 


give glory.” Yet the loud protesting is but a 
form of self-glorifying, as all men see except. those 
who do it. \ 

(x ) 

Opening out his initial statement, the Lord 
says: “I know thy labour and patience.’ On 
the whole, it seems best to bracket labour and 
patience together, as expressing between them 
a complex thought. The word “patience” of 
itself simply marks endurance or continuance, in 
the face of discouragements and hindrances ; and 
the special aspect of the endurance has to be 
learned from the context. It may be patient con- 
tinuance in well-doing, patient running of the 
Christian race, patient bringing forth of fruit, 
patient waiting, patient endurance of tribulation : 
here it is patient labour. 

To many Christian churches and Christian 
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men the Lord (if He were to speak) might have to 
say, “ I know thy idling, thy supineness, thy love 
of ease and comfort, thy cunning sbirking of toil.” 
They would prefer to be on the Lord’s side, to be 
characterized by Christian intelligence and power, 
to be useful in the world, and so on—at least, they 
imagine so; but they shrink from the self-denial 
involved in attaining such ends. ‘‘ Work” is 
sought after in proportion as it is pleasant, and 
brings credit to the doer of it. A sermon is good 
in proportion as it excites delicious feeling, or 
resembles a finely-designed and delicately-finishcd 
work of art, appealing to a cultured taste; or even 
aS it is seasoned with flippancies. A book is 
valued as it touches the sensibilities or fascinates 
the imagination. So with theassembling together 
of saints: even the Lord’s table has no charm 
unless it excites sensuous and sentimental impres- 
sions. This is one of the curses of Christian 
society—this craving after sensuous emotion, this 
shrinking from hardness, this reluctance to ex- 
change the soft clothing of luxury for the whole 
armour of God. 

It was otherwise at Ephesus: there they 
“laboured.” The word indicates that they 
exerted themselves, toiled, worked hard, putting 
forth their strength with a will. An illustration 
of what the word implies we have in the case of 
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one who takes a long and difficult journey, or who 
works for hours in a vineyard during the heat of 
the day, or who launches out into the deep as a 
fisherman, or who takes his place among the 
reapers in the harvest-field. It is a very healthful 
thing for a Christian church to engage in labour 
for the Lord. It sweetens the whole of Church 
life and fellowship ; it is safety against the temp- 
tations of Satan, who finds mischief for idle 
churches as well as for idle hands to do; and it is 
one of the secrets of brotherly love, rest of heart, 
and Christian joy. 

In what the labour of the Ephesian church - 
consisted we are not told in so many words ; but 
there are certain great “lines ” about which there 
can be no doubt. 

(t.) One department of labour is Christian 
learning. A Christian man isa “ disciple,” and a 
disciple’s business is to learn, entering more and 
more deeply into an understanding of Divine revela- 
tion. This is not to be done without toil and pains. 
The Bible is no light book, to be skimmed as one 
skims the pages of a monthly magazine. It isa 
book to be “searched”? with as much patient 
earnestness as the scientific student gives to his 
favourite science. The teaching of the Holy Ghost 
does not render this unnecessary; on the con- 
trary, the teaching of the Holy Ghost is given 
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through this very earnestness of research. True, 
in certain moods or at certain seasons we may 
have rapid illumination—sudden insight into the 
heart of texts—great flashes of light, revealing 
whole realms of truth in a moment, with a revela- 
tion which, henceforth, is ours for ever. By all 
means, let such rapid illuminations be welcomed : 
they are among God’s most precious gifts to us ; 
but if they are not given, we must not be dis- 
heartened, nor shirk the toil of slow, laborious 
investigation. 

There is a blessing, rich beyond all thought, 
for the patient waiter on God. One of the painful 
things to observe is the aversion to the labour 
involved in Bible study, even among undoubted 
Christians—the mental feebleness, the babyhood, 
with which the Book is approached ; and in other 
cases the fondness for little ingenuities, as if the 
Bible, instead of being the grand, simple Word of 
God, were a conundrum or clever puzzle. This 
evasion of practical “ discipleship” is not merely 
the loss of a peculiar joy, but is the source of 
special weakness. Few things are more fitted to 
prepare the way for infidelity. There can be no 
doubt but that the “labour” in which the Ephesian 
church engaged included in it, first and funda- 
mentally, the labour involved in learning, 

(2.) A second thing is the labour involved in 
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spreading the Gospel. Very manifestly, this work 
is to be done by those only who know and love 
the Saviour. Those who do not know Him cannot 
tell about Him; those who do not love Him 
cannot commend Him. As soon expect the desert 
to be refreshed with a shower of its own burning 
sand, as expect the world to be converted by the 
world. The Lord neither needs nor seeks the help 
of unbelievers in the furtherance of His cause. He 
always commanded the evil spirits to hold their 
peace when they testified in His favour: He would 
not accept a certificate from the devil, even when 
it was offered. And He does not accept the 
help of the kingdom of darkness to-day, except 
as He makes the very wrath of man to praise 
Him. 

The work of spreading the Gospel does not 
pertain to office-bearers merely, but to us all, 
according to ability and opportunity. Necessity 
is laid upon us; yea, woe is unto us if we preach 
not the Gospel. Preaching is not a craft confined 
to certain professional persons licensed by bishop 
or presbytery: all who know the Gospel may 
tell it to their fellow-men at the time and in the 
manner providentially assigned. If a man can do 
this, and if his character backs his word, let him 
speak out, praying that the word of the Lord 
may have free course and be glorified. A church 
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that has ceased to be evangelistic has forgotten its 
calling, and lost its chief right to exist; certainly, 
it is missing the chief joy a church can have—joy 
akin to that of heaven, where there is joy over one 
sinner that repenteth. 

One of the most tragically sad spectacles that 
can be looked upon is that of a band of professing 
Christians blind to all this, and quietly and as 
with good conscience living to themselves. It 
adds a strange element of horror if they justify 
their inaction by some theological dogma or juggle 
which they call a “ doctrine of grace.” Almostas 
sad a spectacle is that of a band of professing 
Christians who see ungodliness existing around 
them, and who shift the whole duty of dealing 
with it upon a substitute whom they “ pay ” to 
use influence for them, and from whom they exact 
a periodical report, that they may see what they 
have got for their money, and then congratulate 
themselves on having done their duty. The truth 
is, they have missed their duty, and put a poor 
tinsel substitute in its stead. 

Our calling is to represent Jesus Christ among 
our fellow-men ; to be in a sense his “ gospels” 
or “living epistles”? to our generation ; to show 
forth his name as Saviour in the eyes of all. 
This work is great and varied. Viewed in the 
light of its issues, it is unspeakably solemn ; it 
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is very urgent; it needs all kinds of workers ; it 
calls for energy, enthusiasm, self-denial, tender- 
ness, holy delicacy, and all the noblest qualities of 
head and heart; and it has to be done, not by 
proxy, but by Christian men and women them- 
selves. If you saw a man struggling for his life 
in the water, and if, being able, you did nothing 
to help him, it would be a poor excuse to plead 
that you are a subscriber to the Royal Humane 
Society ; and your subscription of five shillings or 
five guineas to a “ mission” does nothing more 
to relieve you of personal obligation. We may, 
therefore, safely add in, as another item of the 
“Jabour” for which the Ephesians are com- 
mended, their “striving together for the faith 
of the Gospel,” all being « fellow-helpers to the 
truth.” 

The question of spreading the Gospel is but 
another way of stating the question of saving 
souls; and that is a central and vital question 
for.Christian churches, unsurpassed in interest 
by any other. The continued existence of 
churches depends on the continued process of 
conversion to God. Whenever conversion be- 
comes “a tradition”? in a church, farewell to 
every other form of good. There may be wealth, 
growing numbers, name and repute in the world, 
‘nfluence at Parliamentary elections, and a thou- 
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sand other things that men value and that Jesus 
Christ cares very little about ; but—Ichabod—the 
glory is departed. 

Now and again one is startled by discovering 
what ignorance of Christ exists just at our doors ; 
and what a sad and mournful life is proceeding 
around us—sad and mournful because God is 
not init. I had once the opportunity of paying 
a good many visits to one who had lived such a 
hfe, and was now slowly dying. The Gospel, as 
he drank it in, seemed altogether strange and 
wonderful to him—like news that broke upon him 
for the first time; and I remember one question 
that he put more than once, when told about the 
magnificence of Divine grace, Do the people of 
London know that ? There was a church at the 
end of his street, glorious in its Gothic archi- 
tecture, with saints in its stained glass windows ; 
Christian men had met him in business, week 
after week ; and yet the story of the Holy Love 
that came down to save was as strange to him as 
if he had spent bis life in Central Africa; and 
he wondered if the people of London knew. Who 
are to blame? 

(3.) Standing out as the grandest of all things 
is the doing of Christ’s will in our daily life. He 
has assigned us our providential position, and 
marked out the special service pertaining to it; 
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and whatsoever our hand findeth to do, we are to 
do with our might, counting nothing too great or 
difficult, and nothing too small. The ploughman 
is to plough, the sower is to sow, the reaper is to 
reap, the mason is to build, the spinner is to spin, 
the weaver is to weave, the clerk is to write, the 
lawyer is to conduct his case, the merchant is to 
buy and sell, the servant is to sweep a room, the 
very delver is to delve, as for the Lord Christ, that 
He may look in upon our work, whatever it is, and 
say, Well done! 

This is the kind of “Christian workers ” 
that needs to be multiplied an hundred-fold— 
men and women who put their godliness into 
everything, sacred or secular, that they take in 
hand. It was such service that the Apostle Paul 
had in view when, through Titus, he exhorted 
servants to show all good fidelity to their mas- 
ters, “that they may adorn the doctrine of God 
our Saviour in all things.” It was such service 
that pleased the Lord in Ephesus, when He said, 
«“T know thy labour.” We are not to consider 
how such and such a thing will ted/, but simply 
whether it accords with the will of Christ con- 
cerning us. 

The life of a man who does everything simply 
for the eye of Jesus Christ his Lord, does tell, 
even when he has no thought of it whatever ; 
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onlookers discern a Divine beauty of which he 
himself is quite unconscious, An illustration may 
show how. A painter had occasion one day to 
enter the Gallery where a picture of his was hung, 
while the place was open to the public, and could 
not help overhearing a criticism of his work. A 
visitor pointed out to his companion certain 
subtle and wonderful touches of genius in the 
picture, and explained their significance. The 
painter was perforce a silent listener to the criti- 
cism; and reporting it afterwards, he said, When 
those touches were pointed out, I saw that they 
were there; the observer was quite right. But 
though I had painted the picture, I had never 
noticed them myself; I had put them in uncon- 
sciously and instinctively, 

So with Christian lives of the order to which 1 
am referring ; they are full of Divine touches and 
holy influences, of which the individual is himself 
quite unaware. 

Putting all these things together, we may 
enter into an understanding of what the Lord 
means when He says to the angel of the church 
of Ephesus, “I know thy labcur.? 


“And thy patience.” Christian effort is often 
fitful and spasmodic. One is aroused from 
lethargy, suppose, by some new and powerful 
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influence ; he resolves to attempt “ something ”— 
it may be in the way of Christian study, it may 
be in the way of doing good to others; he sets 
about it with a great deal of enthusiasm ; he seems 
as if-he were going to carry all before him; by- 
and-by it turns out that his enthusiasm has evapo- 
rated, and that his resolutions are forgotten: the 
romance is gone, and the work, if continued at all, 
has become monotonous and lost all its charm. 

But the Ephesian church laboured and had 
“ patience.’ In other words, they went on, in 
the face of discouragements and disheartenments, 
with unflagging earnestness. There were inward 
tendencies to struggle against, hindrances arising 
from the native alienation of human hearts from 
God, and from the special condition of society at 
thetime. This is the Lord’s testimony concerning 
them: “I know thy labour and patience.” 

Patience is one of the passive virtues as dis- 
tinguished from the active; it belongs to the 
same group with meekness and forbearance ; yet 
it also carries in it the mightiest energy, and is of 
more value for the achieving of Christian conquest 
than even our most strenuous activities. 

We have an example of patience in the hus- 
bandman—an example that comes afresh under 
our eyes every year—who “waiteth for the pre- 
cious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience 
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for it, until he receive the early and latter rain” 
(James v. 7). It may be well to pause for a little 
over the parable of the husbandman, for an under- 
standing of the patience which the Lord com- 
mends in Ephesus, and for our own instruction 
and encouragement.* 

The husbandman’s aim is not to get pleasant 
amusement for himself, or healthful and invigo- 
rating exercise, but to obtain a good harvest. To 
fail in this would be to fail altogether. All his 
arrangements, all the various operations that he 
undertakes, have a bearing on the harvest, and are 
intended to contribute to its success. His patience 
is his steady working toward that issue, making 
all things bend to the securing of it. So with 
Christian patience: we have an aim in view; we 
are working for results, not in time only, but in 
eternity—to use a Scripture expression, “ the end 
everlasting life.” 

In securing a good harvest, the husbandman is 
dependent on God. He cannot control the ele- 
ments. He cannot shape the weather. He can- 
not command the clouds. He cannot make the 
nipping east wind balmy and genial. He cannot 


* The word used by the apostle James, and translated 
patience, is the same that is elsewhere translated long-suffering, 
and is different from the word rendered patience here. Both 
words, however, convey much the same idea. 
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bring sunshine when he thinks it needful. But 
because he cannot do these things, he does not 
therefore sit idly down, to wish and dream, to 
watch the clouds, to wring his hands when cala- 
mity threatens, and to bewail his lot. On the 
contrary, he is full of energy. He uses his fore- 
thought, and contrives and plans. He does 
ploughing, sowing, harrowing, fencing, weeding; 
and what not. No man rises earlier in the morn- 
ing; no man toils harder all day, in all weathers. 
Patience, then, in the husbandman, is not idle 
waiting—folding the hands, and wishing and 
doing nothing ; it means unflagging energy. And 
patience in the Christian is quiet, steadfast, perse- 
verance, without excitement or the enthusiasm of 
the flesh—calm, trustful, hopeful working with a 
view to the eternal harvest, taking home the en- 
couragement to the heart, “ Let us not be weary 
in well doing, for in due season we shall reap if 
we faint not.” 

This patience stands in contrast with a thing 
that is found far too often among professedly 
Christian people— temporary excitement, not 
rooted in God. Something occurs to stir one 
and another from selfish lethargy; they are not 
going to live as they have done in the past ; they 
are going to carry all before them; they set to 
work with enthusiasm ; they leave others far 
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behind. But, sad to say, they have mistaken mere 
natural excitement for the power of the Spirit of 
God. Following them for a short time, you find 
that their enthusiasm has all expended itself 
uselessly. It has been like steam that escaped 
by a waste pipe—it made a great noise; it formed 
a great cloud in the air; it attracted a great 
deal of notice; but it did no work. The most 
useless persons in the world are those who are 
always going to do something great: they seldom 
do anything. True patience is quiet, unflinching, 
unhasting perseverance in the service which the 
Lord puts into our hands to do. 

The husbandman’s work is not only hard and 
never-ceasing, but has to be carried on under all 
kinds of anxiety and uncertainty. At one time 
there are blighting winds; at another time, 
drenching rains; at another time, killing frosts ; 
at another time, scorching heats. He cannot tell : 
this week how it may be next week. But in the 
face of all anxieties and uncertainties, he works 
steadfastly on, as best he may, toward the harvest. 
So again, in the Christian region, with Christian 
patience. There are discouragements, trials, 
pains, sufferings, hope deferred, friends proving 
unfaithful and falling from our side, opposition 
springing up from unexpected quarters, influences 
threatening to destroy all that we have done, 
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temptations to throw up the whole business in de- 
spair : patience goes quietly on, trusting in God. 

The husbandman’s encouragement is the 
prospect of harvest. He waiteth for the precious 
fruit of the earth ; he hath long patience, until he 
receive the early and the latter rain. Beyond the 
waiting is the harvest; and the hope of harvest 
is the secret of his patience. 

In our case, we are looking forward to the har- 
vest of eternity. Whatever present results may 
manifest themselves, we anticipate something 
greater and more blissful in the day of Christ. 
All true pat’ence proceeds in anticipation and 
prospect of that day. Hence, clasping and 
enclosing between them what we are told of the 
husbandman (James v. 7, 8), are these two 
utterances, “Be patient therefore, brethren, unto 
the coming of the Lord,” “For the coming of 
the Lord draweth nigh.” 

It is now nearly two thousand years since He 
died for us on Calvary, hanging between two 
thieves. But earth has not seen the last of Him. 
He is to return in power and great glory, having 
received the kingdom. There is nothing that 
meets us more distinctly and largely in the New 
Testament than this. We cannot “ spiritualize” 
it. We may as well “spiritualize”? His resurrec- 
tion and ascension. The date of the event is not 
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revealed, and cannot be found out by the most 
cunning process of arithmetic; the felicity and 
glory involved in it, and its significance viewed as 
an unfolding of the grace of God, we cannot at 
present rightly understand ; but the event itself is 
as assured as that He died for sin and rose again 
from the dead. It is the hope for which not only 
the Church but also the whole creation groans, 
inasmuch as it means the overthrow of the king- 
dom of darkness just when it holds its head the 
highest and the proudest and seems sure of vic- 
tory. All of good that our most ardent wishes 
crave is bound up in the event; it is the accom- 
plishment of the glorious purpose for which He 
died, who “loved the Church and gave Himself 
for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it with 
the washing of water by the Word, that He might 
present it to Himself a glorious Church, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing, but that 
it should be holy and without blemish.” * 

It is not merely that prophets and apostles 
have told us of His return; He has done so Him- 
self, and that not merely by way of bare predic- 
tion or intimation of His purpose, but by way of 
promise. Were He not to return He would break 
His word. The promise meets us again and 
again, and in the greatest variety of form. I 

* Eph. v.. 25—27. 
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select a single instance, perhaps the most touch- 
ing of any: “1 go to prepare a place for you; 
and if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again and receive you unto Myself, that 
where I am, there ye may be also.” These words 
come very sweetly and very graciously to the 
Christian heart. They are the promise of Him 
who died for us, the promise of His own lips, tell- 
ing us that He will come back for us in His own 
good time and gather us home. Of all His 
“exceeding great and precious promises” that 
still await fulfilment, there is none that in great- 
ness and preciousness exceeds this. 

It must be granted that, to our shame and 
loss, we have kept His appearing too much in 
the background of thought, and have concerned 
ourselves more with what takes place at death. 
No reflecting man can think lightly of death or 
miss it out from his contemplation. But in our 
religious speech we have too often placed it where 
the Bible does not place it, and have caused it to 
intercept and in a measure hide from view the 
coming of the Lord. Taking what we find in the 
New Testament, the true Christian attitude is 
that of waiting for the Lord from heaven. The 
immediate future may be gloomy in the extreme, 
even as the Valley of the Shadow of Death; but 
the Glorious Appearing is a fixed and steady light 
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in advance, beaming through the dark, guiding 
our footsteps, drawing us onward, cheering and 
heartening us, enabling us to go through any dark- 
ness, and to serve patiently in any capacity. 
We are like men to whom a great promise has 
been made, and who are sure of its fulfilment. 
The period of waiting, He tells us, is only “a 
little while.’ He will not be so much as an hour 
behind-hand. To those who measure time by the 
swing of a pendulum, or by the slow revolution of 
ages, the promise may seem to be painfully delayed. 
Eighteen centuries have passed, and the slumber 
of the grave is still unbroken. “O Lord, how 
long?” our weary hearts cry out, under the pres- 
sure of trouble and in presence of the manifold 
evils of this life and the growing might of the 
power of darkness. And the scoffer, as foretold 
by Peter, making evil use of glorious truth, breaks 
in when hearts are anguished, and with cold, 
scientific sneer points to the fixedness of the laws 
of nature, and the uniformity of its processes and 
continuity of its course, and asks, “ Where is the 
promise of His coming? for since the fathers fell 
asleep all things continue as they were from the 
beginning of the creation.” ‘So the scoffer does 
the work of the devil, who, as Calvin says, “in 
plucking up’ the faith of Christ’s coming, aims 
directly at the throat of the Church.” But to the 
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Christian man who has proved the faithfulness of 
the Lord within the region of his own experience, 
finding in Him peace of conscience, and purity 
of heart, and victory over the world, the promise 
is unspeakably dear; and we cannot give it up 
without at the same time renouncing our faith in 
“atonement and redemption, our assurance of 
Divine sonship, and our hope of immortality. 
We know whom we have believed. The moun- 
tains may depart and the hills be removed, but 
His promise cannot fail. Our confidence in it is 
stronger than in the course of nature ; we are surer 
of it than of the succession of the seasons or the ’ 
rising and setting of the sun. 

It is not the mere prospect of personal felicity 
and glory that moves us to desire His coming. 
The prospect does indeed make us glad. We 
should be false to our very nature were it other- 
wise. His appearing is the manifestation of our 
sonship, our perfect and eternal deliverance from 
all that oppresses and crushes down our life, and 
the bringing in of complete redemption. When 
Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then shall we 
also appear with Him in glory. We should not 
be human if the blissful prospect did not make us 
glad. No wonder that our secret hearts, with 
earnest longing, breathe out the prayer, “Oh, 
visit me with Thy salvation, that I may see the 
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good of Thy chosen, that I may rejoice in the 
‘gladness of Thy nation, that I may glory with 
Thine inheritance ” (Ps. cvi. 4, 5). 

There is something, also, that moves us to 
desire His coming beyond the mere prospect of 
blessing to ourselves and others. He is our Friend 
and Saviour. He died for us. His love is from 
everlasting to everlasting. He has reconciled us 
to God. We love Him and wish to see him. 
We cannot point our finger in the direction of His 
dwelling-place ; we do not know what He is like; 
we could not bear to look with these mortal eyes 
upon the skirts of His glory; but He has won 
our hearts; and this is why the promise of His 
coming is so dear to us. If there is some one 
who holds our heart in his keeping, as the bride- 
groom holds the heart ef the bride, and if we 
expect a visit from him, how our love goes forth 
to meet him, as Mary did when Martha whispered, 
“The Master is come, and calleth for thee.” 
Even so with the appearing of Jesus; our heart 
warms to the event; as we work for Him, the 
hope of seeing Him inspirits and strengthens us ; 
and this is the greatest part of the secret of patience 
in labour—we wait for His coming. 

Three practical remarks I would add. In the 
first place, Let us have patience with others. Let 
us not be discouraged, or give up hope concerning 
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them because appearances are unpromising: the 
Spirit of God may be at work, and they may have 
very deep and serious thought, when we know 
nothing of what is going on. In particular, let 
us have patience with young believers. Elder 
Christians sometimes do them harm uninten- 
tionally by their want of forbearance and con- 
sideration—amounting at times even to injustice. 
They go back to the time of their own youth, and 
remember what the fathers and mothers in Israel 
were then. “ Ah, that was the heroic age!” they 
sigh out. They think of the great, strong, lion- 
hearted men of the past, and ask, in mournful 
tones, “ Who is to take their place?”’? These 
young believers are. Have patience with them. 
They are only plants or slips as yet: but God can 
make them trees of righteousness, strong and grand 
as the cedars of Lebanon :—give Him time. 
Second, Let us have patience with ourselves. 
I remember, when a child, a rose-bush that grew 
in a corner of the home-garden, and that I counted 
mine. There were buds in plenty on it, but as 
yet no roses. Other flowers were out—butter- 
cups, dandelions, blue-bells, hawthorn blossom, 
and other wild things that had no human care ; 
but there were no roses—only green buds. Like a 
child, I became impatient, and thought to hasten 
matters; so, with a borrowed penknife I tried to 
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open out a bud into a rose, and of course killéd it. 
If only I had given it time, and waited the pro- 
cesses of life, the bud would have become a rose 
in due course ; but forcing killed it. The parable 
does not need to be explained. 

Lastly, and above all, Let us have patience with 
God. Give Him time: do not count Him slow: 
accept His great, blessed law of growth: wait on 
the Lord in prayer, in meditation, in willing- 
hearted obedience; be of good courage, and He 


shall strengthen thine heart; wait, I say, on the 
Lord. 


(2.) 

The next thing which the Lord approves 
in the Ephesian Church is this: I know “how 
thou canst not bear them who are evil; and thou 
hast tried them who say they are apostles (and they 
are not), and hast found them liars.” 

The Gospel is essentially intolerant—intole- 
rant not merely of evil in the abstract, but of 
evil men. The old polytheisms were “ liberal ” 
to almost any extent. Jesus Christ might have 
had His place in the Pantheon, along with other 
objects of the world’s worship, if He would have 
accepted it, and His religion need never have been a 
religto wllicita, As Gibbon puts it: “The devout 
polytheist, though fondly attached to his national 
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rites, admitted with implicit faith the different 
religions of the earth.” This tolerance extended 
not merely to the objects that men worshipped, 
but to the lives that men lived; and it was thought 
“strange”’ when the early believers forsook at 
once the altars of the gods and the familiar haunts 
of sin, denying ungodliness and worldly lusts; 
their neighbours and former companions could not 
understand it. The religion of Jesus was the 
opposite of heathenism in such respects, and in 
nothing was its intolerance more manifest than in 
its opposition to evil living. The Ephesian church 
is commended for this intolerance: “Thou canst 
not bear them who are evil.” 

Let us not misunderstand the case. There is 
a clever, bitter sarcasm which some Christian 
advocates know how to bring into play; there is a 
proud, Pharisaic harshness ; there is bigoted hatred 
of infidels and heretics ; there is dexterity in twist- 
ing men’s words into a meaning the opposite of 
what they intended ; there is a cold-blooded logic 
that goes on with its arguings while men are 
dying in their sins for want of a living Saviour. 
But not one of these things is of the essence of 
Christian intolerance—the very soul of which is 
holy and high-purposed Love, that hates the sin, 
but would save the sinner. We are often enough 
told that, in order to Christian usefulness, we 
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must dive near to God. I do not undervalue the 
counsel. But I would add to it that we must also 
live near to men, in a holy understanding and 
sympathy, after the example of Him who was 
called “the Friend of sinners.” 

How then is Christian intolerance of evil men 
to show itself? Not by hating them, as the revul- 
sion from Popery shows itself in the city of Rome 
by hating the Pope and the priests. Not by in- 
flicting pains and penalties upon them. The 
parable of the tares forbids that, None may 
punish Christ’s enemies but Christ Himself. We 
are to contend earnestly for the faith delivered 
once for all to the saints ; but the weapons of our 
warfare are not to be carnal, such as the world 
might use. The sword of the Gospel is the sword 
of the Spirit, even the Word of God. We are 
to contend in truth and mercy, meekness and 
righteousness: our intolerance of evil men is to 
be the intolerance of holy love that earnestly 
desires to save them, while it can enter into no 
compromise or truce with their evil. ‘The ser- 
vant of the Lord must .... be gentle unto all 
men, apt to teach, patient, in meekness instructing 
those that oppose themselves, if God peradventure 
will give them repentance to the acknowledging 
of the truth.’ * We cannot doubt that it was in * 


* 2elim,. We izd 25 
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such a way that the Ephesian church won the 
commendation: “ Thou canst not bear them who 
are evil.” 

Conjoined with their intolerance of evil is their 
spiritual penetration and discernment. A twofold 
danger besets us in this world: on the one side a 
blind suspiciousness ; on the other a “superficial 
enthusiasm” which takes everything for gold that 
glitters. The Ephesian church does not seem to 
have erred on the one side or the other. There 
were men who came to them making very lofty 
pretensions, even calling themselves apostles. 
‘They may not have given out that they had com- 
panied with the twelve: Paul had not done that, 
and yet he was as truly an apostle as Peter or 
John. But they professed to have seen Jesus 
since His resurrection, which was one of the re- 
quisites of an apostle (Acts 1. 22; 1 Caraxs 1); 
or in some way to have received commission and 
authority from Him. Many years before, in his 
charge to the elders of Epbesus, Paul had obscurely 
foretold the appearance of such men: “ Of vour 
own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse 
things, to draw away disciples after them” *— 
having selfish ambition in their hearts, and set 
upon _self-aggrandizement. Men of the same 
stamp had followed him and troubled him in 


* Acts xx. 30. 
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various places, as, fur example, at Corinth, “ false 
apostles, deceitful workers, transforming them- 
selves into the apostles of Christ ” (2 Cor. xt. 13). 

In John’s day— possibly during his banishment 
m Patmos—these false apostles had pressed their 
claims in Ephesus. We need not suppose that 
they contradicted, or at least seemed to contradict, 
known truths, and propagated, or seemed to pro- 
pagate, open wickedness; but they professed to 
come as messengers of Christ, possessing His 
Spirit, to lead into further knowledge, in harmony 
with John xvi. 12, 13. Obviously the danger 
would be great and deadly were the pretensions 
of such men allowed ; no truth of revelation would 
be safe. But “thou hast tried them who say they 
are apostles (and they are not), and hast found 
them liars.” 

The question at issue was, Has the Lord sent 
them? The tests that might be applied were various. 
One was suggested by the words of Moses (Deut. 
XVill. 21, 22), the coming to pass of the messenger’s 
words. A moral test is given by Jesus (Matt. 
vil. 15—20): “By their fruits ye shall know 
them.” And in 1 John iv. I— 3, it is made the 
test of a “spirit,” that he speak in harmony with 
the truth already delivered—the central truth of 
all—the truth in which all is contained—* that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.” But what- 
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ever form or process the “trying” took, the 
Ephesian church showed their spiritual discern- 
ment in bringing these false prophets to the test, 
and unmasking them. 

This faculty of spiritual discernment is as 
necessary as ever, though the uses to which it 
requires to be put are not exactly the same as in 
St. John’s day. It is necessary for the receiving 
into our churches of. members whom Christ 
will approve. If we go wrong here we sap our 
very life. It is as if a man, instead of bread to 
build up his strength, should swallow a stone, or 
take poison into his system. There may be 
vigour enough in his constitution to overcome the 
poison, but he has run a risk; and great is the 
risk which a church runs by receiving ungodly 
men as members. As the Christian Society 
appears immediately after Pentecost, it is very 
lovely in its dawn of holiness and power, just 
answering to the Scripture, “ From the womb of 
_the morning thou hast the dew of thy youth.” * 
Its standing, laws, hopes, practices, were heavenly, 
through the power of the Holy Ghost. Is the 
holy fellowship, as there exhibited, a dream from 
which Christ's people have awakened, to dream it 
no more? Has it vanished for ever from the 
earth? Is it Utopian to expect it to be realized 


* Psalm cx. 3. 
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under the conditions of the nineteenth century ? 
Have faith and love cooled down too low in the 
course of ages to cement us after the ancient 
fashion? 

By many on all hands it is quietly assumed 
that it isso. But, if we believe in New Testament 
principles of fellowship, it rests upon us to show 
their workableness by working them. Christ 
cannot have meant the New Testament to be a 
mere ‘ paper constitution ” for His Church: it is 
for actual use, and is intended to be carried out 
practically. But this cannot be done if the churches 
are composed of bad material—of those who are 
Christian only in name. Unspiritua] men cannot ~ 
work spiritual principles. Hence a Christian 
society must faithfully guard its door of entrance, 
not shutting out the least of Christ’s little ones, 
nor on the other hand making room for the un- 
worthy. This is one region in which there is 
great need for spiritual discernment. 

Besides this, there are teachers of all sorts of 
doctrine abroad—claiming authority and lordship 
over conscience ; and that even when authority is 
most loudly repudiated. In many cases there is a © 
weak bowing down before priestly arrogance and a 
consequent wandering into regions of error, and 
into a religious, or rather zsthetic, sentimentalism, 
in which all nerve and moral vigour are lost. 
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Not to speak of those who lay claim to some 
sort of authority in virtue of “ apostolical suc- 
cession,” there are others who talk of themselves 
as “ambassadors for Christ,” or boast of special 
revelations made to them by the Holy Spirit, and 
expect deference to be paid to their word in con- 
Sequence. Al] such men we must learn to “ try,” 
even as the Ephesian church did. And if they 
are “liars,” then whatever their professions of zeal, 
spirituality, or holiness, we must reject them. 


(3-) 


According to the best texts of Revelation the 
Lord’s commendation concludes thus: “ And thou 
hast (retainest) patience, and didst bear for my 
name, and hast not fainted.” 

Their patience im labour has been already 
named and commended : we are now to take the 
word “ patience” in all its breadth of application, 
as holding-out, endurance, continuance in well- 
doing, in the face of discouragements and diff- 
culties: 

In the “ Pilgrim’s Progress” we are introduced 
to Mr. By-ends, the friend of Lord Turn-about, Lord 
Time-server, Lord Fair-speech, and others, and who 
married my Lady Feigning’s daughter. “ It is true,” 
says Mr. By-ends, © we differ somewhat in religion 
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from those of the stricter. sort, yet but in two small 
points: first, we never strive against wind and 
tide; and, secondly, we are always most zealous 
when religion goes in his silver slippers ; we love 
much to walk with him in the street if the sun 
shines and the people applaud him.” 

Christian patience does the opposite ; it goes 
against wind and tide; it owns religion in his 
rags as well as his silver slippers, and stands by 
him when bound in irons as well as when he 
walketh the streets with applause. It is not the 
mere keeping of one’s temper under provocation, 
or the bearing of pain without wincing, but is a 
nobler thing still—standing one’s ground, without 
losing heart or courage, against all odds—per- 
severing unflinchingly in the right, whatever the 
hindrances or temptations—meeting trials without 
letting go the beginning of our confidence, or 
growing weary in well-doing—following the Lamb 
whithersoever He goeth, with no applauding shouts 
from men. It is not the result of a process of 
deadening the sensibilities. There is nothing 
stoical in it, no pretence that we do not feel, but 
the hardihood that is associated with the keenest 
capacity of suffering, and that has its root in a 
firm confidence in God. It is a regal virtue, 
according to the Scripture, “If we suffer (if we 
patiently endure), we shall also reign with Him.” 
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The last thing noted is, that they had borne 
for Christ’s name, and had not been weary. It 
has been already said that they could not bear 
evil men. But they had to bear much from evil 
men—a burden of suffering for Christ’s sake—a 
heavy cross laid upon them in following Him. 
This they did bear for His name. There was 
much also to bear in the carrying out of His 
holy will. To one He might say, Walk thou 
through the vale of poverty and show there the 
power of grace; to another, Stand there as a 
sentinel at that outpost and be shot at; to another, 
Head that forlorn hope; to another, Lie down on 
that rack for my name’s sake. It is a law of the - 
kingdom of heaven that Christ’s followers shall be 
called to suffer: and the saints at Ephesus suffered 
accordingly. Thou didst bear for my sake.” 

The natural influence of their sufferings would 
be to produce exhaustion and languor. But, says 
the Lord, ‘ thou hast not fainted ;”” thou hast not 
grown weary; thy energy abides; thy strength is 
unspent ; thy courage is not beaten down; the 
word is verified in thee, “The youths shail faint 
and be weary, and the young men shall utterly 
fall ; but they that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength” (Isaiah xl. 30, 31). 





IV. 


WHAT WAS WRONG IN EPHESUS. 


‘Nevertheless, I have against thee that thou hast left thy first 
love.” —REV., ii. 4. 


11TH ERTO the Lord has been approving, 
in no terms of “ faint praise,” but with 
warmest generosity, the good that He 
found in the Ephesian church. He now points 
out what is evil in their condition: ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
I have somewhat against thee, because thou hast 
left thy first love.” He does not say that they 
had forgotten Him, for it was not so; He does 
not say that their love had ceased, for it had not ; 
nor does He say (what He says to Sardis) that 
they were dead; but they had fallen from that 
strong aud ardent affection which they once 
cherished, and in the power and joy of which they 
had entered on their Christian service. 

The spectacle they presented was that of a 
church working most laboriously and patiently, the 
machinery kept steadily in motion, all at work, and 
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always at work, but with waning Iove—the fires 
going down. The word “somewhat” in our 
English version suggests that the evil was com- 
paratively slight. In point of fact, however, there 
is no “somewhat ” in the original, and the charge 
is really a very grave and serious one—“I have 
against thee that thou hast left thy first love.” 
It is as if the doctor, called in to prescribe for 
what you deem a trivial ailment, should startle you. 
by pronouncing, “ There is disease of the heart.” 

The expression, “thy first love,” opens up .to 
view a very blissful condition, carrying in it the 
highest possibilities of life. Tongue cannot 
express the joy of it. It isa condition which can 
be understood only through personal experience, 
the entrance into it being through faith in the 
Lord Jesus. The whole secret is contained in 
the words, “ We love Him because He first loved 
us.” “Yea, I have loved thee,” He tells us, 
“ with an everlasting love; therefore with loving- 
kindness have I drawn thee.” * It is not that we 
make some mighty effort, or master some profound 
speculative question, or set of questions: it is 
the simple realization of an infinitely significant 
fact—He loves us. 

Then these two things go on together: there 
isa constant inflowing of His Jove into our hearts, 


"Jers xxx, 3; 
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and there is a giving back of our Jove to Him 
again; just as the sun shines down upon the 
earth out of a cloudless sky, and the earth shines 
and gladdens back to the sun, from stream and 
corn-land and forest, with a brightness and love- 
liness derived from his own beams. Dawn is 
“ delightsome,” with its dew and morning songs ; 
young summer, with its buds and promise; child- 
hood, with its dimpled cheeks, and bright eyes, 
and winning ways; but no similitude can tell 
forth the delightsomeness of “the love of espou- 
sals,’” when the soul is first yielded with a full 
consent to the Lord Jesus, 
‘* And every morning brings a sweet surprise.”’ 

The Ephesian church had left this first love, 
and left it by a fall. 

The condition into which they had fallen is 
to be distinguished from one of bodily ailment. 
There are cases in which physical depression, 
resulting from bad health, is mistaken for spiritual 
decline, or “desertion”; and we write bitter 
things against ourselves, when, in reality, what 
we need is change of air, or a little rest. 

There is also the decay of the joyous freshness 
of feeling peculiar to the season of youth. But 
that freshness of feeling passes away as a matter 
of course, very much as the hair grows grey, and 
the wrinkles in the brow deepen, and the joints 
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stiffen. It passes away, and will never come back 
again, any more than will the days of the patri- 
archs. But its passing does not mean the loss of 
love ; on the contrary, it may leave our true life 
the larger and deeper, and our love the more pro- 
found and the better prepared for service, sacrifice, 
or patient and heroic waiting. 

There is also that sadness of heart—that de- 
jection—of which Daniel complains again and 
again in the hundred and nineteenth Psalm,* as 
when he says, “‘ My soul cleaveth unto the dust ;” 
and again, “‘ My soul melteth for heaviness ;”” and 
again, “I am become like a bottle in the smoke ;” 
and again, ‘‘ Mine eyes fail for thy salvation and for 
the word of thy righteousness.” Not seldom have 
God’s children known moods of the same de- 
pressing sadness. But (as in Daniel’s case) this 
very dejection may be associated with holy longings 
for God, breathed out in almost agonizing prayer. 
The Lord is too good and generous to deal harshly 
with a case like that; and He never mistakes it 
for what it is not. 

What the Lord charges against the Ephesian 
church is decay of that affection which ought to 
have been growing more deep and delightful year 
by year. The evil was not with the head or the 

* See note at the end: Who wrote the Hundred and Nineteenth 
Psalm ? 
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hands, but the heart. They had not departed from 
the truth; they were not practising iniquity ; 
they could not bear them that were evil; their eye 
was clear to discern the false from the true; they 
were full of patient energy: but a change was 
coming over them in the region of the affections— 
perhaps gradually and imperceptibly, like the 
slowly darkening shades of evening, that steal on 
so quietly and silently as to be scarce perceived. 
They had let go their first dove. 

The serious nature of the evil will be perceived 
if we consider the place held in true religion by 
the affections, of which love is the supreme. The 
affections are the mainspring of human activity ; 
they set men a-going in their various pursuits, and 
sustain their energies. Nothing really great is 
achieved unless the affections are engaged. What 
holds in ordinary life holds in religion. 

In the beginning of the gospel it was a wonder 
to the heathen what the early Christians saw or 
believed that made them so different from other 
men; and an equal wonder what principle moved 
them to renounce all that was naturally dear and 
pleasant, and to expose themselves as they did to 
reproaches and sufferings. They “thought it 
strange ”’ to see them behave as they did.* The 
secret lay here: “ The love of Christ constraineth 

* 1 Pet av. 4: 
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us”; Whom, having not seen, ye love; in 
whom, though now ye see Him not, yet, believing, 
ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of glory.” * 
They loved the Lord Jesus Christ; and loving 
Him, loved both God and man. 

This Love, enkindled in the heart by the Holy 
Spirit, dominating the other affections and giving 
strength to them, is not the first, nor the only, but 
yet it is the greatest, tihng in true godliness—the 
very soul of godliness,—without which all know- 
ledge, and gifts, and professions, are vain and 
worthless; and he who lets it decay endangers 
everything. 

The Apostle Paul sets this forth in immortal 
words in the thirteenth chapter of his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians. The chapter, indeed, deals 
with love mainly, if not exclusively, in its man- 
ward aspect ; but we must bear in mind that love 
manward must first of all have been love Godward. 
It is worth while, even though it be a digression, 
to pause for a little over his representation of 
the case. In that chapter various groups or 
classes of gifts are named ; some temporary, meant 
only for the infancy of the Church, and destined 
to pass away, others abiding; and above them all 
love is exalted as the chiefest and best. 

The first group is “ tongues.” On the day of 


* 2 Cor, Vv. 143 1 Pet. i. 8. 
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Pentecost, the disciples, being filled with the Holy 
Ghost, began to speak with other tongues as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. So, too, when the 
gift of the Holy Ghost was poured out on Gentile 
believers in the house of Cornelius: “they spake 
with tongues, and magnified God.” 

Comparing the notices of this gift scattered 
through the New Testament, those who received 
it seem to have been constrained to utter their 
devout emotions in a different language to their 
own, which might or might not be that of by- 
standers. It does not appear that the gift was 
employed for preaching, and saved the trouble of 
learning foreign speech, but rather it was employed 
for praise or “ magnifying God.” It seems to have 
been highly prized and greatly coveted in the early 
Church—perhaps unduly so. But take love out 
of it, and whatis left? Voice, and nothing more. 
Though I speak with all tongues, human or an- 
gelic, and have not charity, Iam become sound- 
ing brass or a tinkling cymbal. The sound of the 
brazen instrument, placed to the lips of a skilful 
player, and filled with his breath, may be very fine ; 
the tinkling of the cymbal, struck by a cunning 
hand, may be very sweet: love is better, by so 
much as soul is better than mere voice. 

The second group is this: “ Though I have 
the gift of prophecy, and understand all mysteries, 
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and all knowledge, and though I have all faith so 
that I could remove mountains, and have not 
charity, I am nothing.” These were gifts of still 
higher order. The gift of tongues belonged, largely 
at least, to the lips; these much more to the 
mind. There was a kind of mystic splendour 
about them that made them greatly coveted. It 
was for “ this power” that Simon Magus offered 
money ; from which we infer the value attached 
to gifts of this order. But take love away, and 
though all should meet in one man, he is 
“ nothing.” 

The next group is still higher: “ Though I 
bestow all my goods to feed the poor, and though 
I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, 
it profiteth me nothing.” A moral element seems 
to enter here. We are ready to conclude that one 
who sells his property to give to the poor, or sur- 
renders his body to the flames at a martyr’s stake, 
must needs stand in theforemost rank. But take 
love out of the gift to the poor, and what have you 
done? You have kept back the best part of it, 
the very thing that makes it most precious to the 
receiver ; for love is better than all the substance of 
your house ; and men pay you in full when, for your 
loveless gift, they return you loveless applause. 
Or take love out of the martyr’s deed, who gives 
his body to the flames, and what have you done? 
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You have taken away its nobleness, and reduced 
it to a mere spectacle of vainglory or carnal en- 
thusiasm in no way to be admired. 

The next group of gifts, rising unspeakably 
above those already named, consists of these three 
—Faith, Hope, and Love. 

First comes Faith. There are deep specula- 
tive questions connected with this subject, which 
it is not necessary here to discuss, questions in- 
volving God’s way of manifesting Himself to the 
human spirit, the province of reason and science, 
the ground of spiritual certitude, and other kindred 
matters. I would only say that these questions 
deserve the earnest, devout, and patient private 
study of Christian teachers and evangelists in this 
day, not that we may talk like philosophers, but 
that our teaching and preaching may be the 
simpler, and the fuller of saving truth. Faith is 
in reality one of the fundamental laws of our 
creaturehood. Christian faith implies the revela- 
tion of the Eternal Father in his Son Jesus Christ 
our Saviour. It is the root-grace of the Gospel. 
Hope and love, and, indeed, everything Christian, 
lie in it and grow out of it, It is the Yea of 
the inner being to God; a Yea which is at once 
the energy of the soul, and the soul’s entrance 
into rest. 

It would not be difficult to show how faith 
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really has been the secret of all the great deeds 
and noble lives of the past; but without ranging 
over the field of history, it may be enough to 
indicate its place and power in the life of 
the individual to-day. By faith I am justified, 
and take my position as a son of God. By faith 
I cease to belong to the visible and the earthly; 
I cease to be the bondsman of sense and natural 
understanding ; and am “as seeing Him who is 
invisible.” By faith I apprehend the. righteous- 
ness and the love of God, and surrender myself 
unrebellingly to His will, trusting it as good will. 
By faith I realize the ineffable power of the 
redeeming Christ to attach my heart to Himself. 
By faith I look to Him not merely as one who 
lived long ago, and ‘finished’? His work of love 
by dying on the cross—a grand, dim figure in the 
fading past, but as “the Living One” wearing 
the glories of eternal love and righteousness, and 
“mighty to save.’ By faith I walk with Him 
as a living friend, and hold communion with Him, 
His love flowing into my heart, and my love 
returning to Him again. By faith I pray in His 
name and count securely on an answer. By faith 
my creaturely weakness lays hold on the infinite 
and eternal Strength, and this is the victory that 
overcometh the world. By faith I am enabled 
to do His will, and am changed into His likeness, 
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faith in Him carrying holiness in it, just as 
blossom and fruit are contained in the seed. 

Then comes Hope—which is just faith looking 
forward and expecting the things that God has 
promised. Faith comes first, embracing Jesus 
Christ as He is presented to us in the Gospel, 
and relying on Him for salvation. Hope follows 
after, and confidently expects that God will make 
good all the words of grace that He has spoken. 
Faith says, “I know in whom I have believed ;” 
Hope adds, “He will keep that which I have 
committed to Him against that day.” Hope 
anchors us to the heavens. Hope makes us the 
conscious heirs of God. Hope draws up for us 
the curtains of the universe, and brings us under 
“the powers of the world to come.” 

The influence of hope in a human soul is one 
of the mightiest that we know; and this Hope is 
the loftiest of all hopes. 

My life here is short ; [ am hemmed in by the 
dark; a thousand distractions hinder my inter- 
course with God ; I find so much to mar the chief 
joy of my being, that it is on my lips to call this 
life only a vain show. But then comes in the 
thought of that great future. Through the love 
and precious blood of Him who died for me, 
through His risen life, I shall share, even I my- 
self, in an immortality wherein He shall manifest 
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the exceeding riches of His grace, “an heir of 
God and a joint heir with Christ.” 

What a difference it would make to us, how 
much stronger, calmer, holier, more patient, more 
heroic we should be, if we did but “abound in hope 
through the power of the Holy Ghost”’;* that future 
glory being a reality to us and not a mere phantasm 
or sentimental romance. 

Last and greatest is Love. The use of the 
word “charity” by our translators may possibly 
suggest to some readers love in its manward 
aspect exclusively. I have no doubt that the 
Apostle here intends the love of God as well as 
the love of man. Indeed, the love of God and 
the love of man are not twu loves, but essentially 
one and the same. : 

Herein the religion of Jesus differs from all 
the religions of the world and the world’s philoso- 
phies. It is a religion of love—not only requiring 
but producing it. Shining as it were in the mid- 
heaven of revelation is this word, “ God is love: 
In this was manifested the love of God toward us, 
because that God sent His only- begotten Son into 
the world, that we might live through Him.” + 
Love in us begins in our knowing and believing 
the love of God as revealed in His Son, and is 
nurtured by the same means. It is the first- 


* Rom. xv. 13. + 1 John iv. 8, 9. 
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named “ fruit of the Spirit”’ in the human heart.* 
It is the fulfilling of Christ’s “new command- 
ment ;”” nay, the “ fulfilling of the Law.” + It is 
a sign to ourselves of our Christianhood: ‘ We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren.” { It is the mark by 
which our Christianhood is known to others: 
** By this ” (not by our system of doctrine, or by 
our outward morality, but by this) ‘* shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one 
to another.” (John xiii. 35.) 

Wherever this love (Godward, and therefore 
also manward) is found, it gives greatness and 
beauty to a human life, however common-place 
otherwise. It is the peculiarity of this love that 
it may be manifested as grandly in the lowliest 
sphere as in the loftiest; that it may be wrought 
into the texture of any life in any station, and be 
in keeping with that station. Even here, in its 
infancy and imperfectness, love is the best, and 
noblest, and most beautiful thing we know. And 
what love shall be hereafter, when she is no more 
a child, but is grown to her stately maturity, 
breathing the pure air of the celestial world, and 
sunned in the light of His countenance whose 
name is “Love,” we cannot at present even 


®NGal ve 222 + John xiii. 34 ; Rom. xiii. ro. 
tf 1 John iii. 14. 
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imagine, but must wait the disclosures of eternity 
to learn. Only this we know, “ We shall be 
like Him, for we shall see Him as He is.” 

These three gifts abide. Some things in the 
early Church have vanished away. They belonged 
to a condition of infancy; they served their pur- 
pose; now they have disappeared. It is just as 
the Apostle Paul said, “‘ Prophecy shall. fail ; 
tongues shall cease; knowledge shall vanish 
away.” But Faith, Hope, and Love, these three, 
endure while the dispensation of the Spirit en- 
dures—nay, they are eternal. 

But where, one may ask, where are the other 
graces of the Spirit? What has become of 
righteousness, patience, joy, meekness, and all the 
rest? They all come in the train of these three. 
Where, for’example, is joy? Just where you 
find the faith of the Gospel, the hope of the 
Gospel, and the love of the Gospel : according to 
the words, “The God of hope fill you with all 
joy and peace in believing ” ; and again, “ Whom 
having not seen ye love; in whom, though now ye 
see Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory.”* Where is righteous- 
ness? Where love is, for “love worketh no ill 
to his neighbour.” Where is long-suffering ? 
“Love suffereth long and is kind.” Where is 


* Rom. xy. 13; I Pet. i. 8 
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humility? ‘Love vaunteth not itself—is not 
puffed up.” Where is meekness? ‘ Love seek- 
eth not her own.” Where is patience? ‘ Love 
beareth all things—endureth all things,” and still 
loves on. Where is holiness? Where faith is— 
“ Purifying their hearts by faith”; where hope 
is—“Every man that hath this hope in Him 
purifieth himself even as He is pure” ; where 
love is—“The Lord make you to increase and 
abound in love one toward another,...... to the end 
He may stablish your hearts unblameable in holi- 
ness.” (Rom. xiii. 10; 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 5, 7;.Acts 
xv. 9; 1 John iii. 3; 1 Thess. ii. 12,13.) Just as 
the sunlight may be resolved into three primary 
colours, so all the graces of the Spirit may be said 
to be modifications or combinations or products 
of these three.* 





* «Had I but Raffael’s pencil, I would draw 
These three fair sisters, clasped in close embrace ; 
Their beauty tempered by a holy awe, 
With heavenly radiance gilding each sweet face. 


‘¢ Thus would I paint them ;—Love with gentle hand 
Should lean on FAITH, whose arm is round her thrown. 
But frailer HOPE upheld by LOVE must stand, 
For oft she needeth strength beyond her own. 


“¢ Alike they are, yet unlike. One in heart, 
Their heart’s desires in separate channels flow ; 
All look to Jesus ; but they seek their part 


In Him diversely, as their aspects show. 
& 
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It is unnecessary to dwell at greater length 
on this subject; it must be abundantly evident 
that the place occupied by love in the Christian 
life is one of supremacy. 

The Lord has this against the Ephesian 





** FalTH looketh back upon that wondrous day 
When Christ atonement for man’s trespass made ; 
The Lord of Life to death a victim lay, 
And with His precious blood our ransom paid. 


‘* Hope gazeth forward, with an eager eye, 
But dim with watchings, wet with earth-born fears ; 
Else she could now that blissful goal descry, 
Whose matchless splendours glisten on her tears. 


‘* LovE’s eyes look upwards, in enraptured joy, 
In confidence serene, in perfect peace. 
No toils oppress her, and no ills annoy ; 
The Lord is hers ; her comforts cannot cease. 


‘Let Hope the future, FAITH the past explore,— 
LovE is well called the greatest of the three ; 
She in the present liveth evermore, — 
She loveth and shall love eternally. 


“« Tt is not mine these Graces to pourtray 
As fancy shapes and groupsthem. But they live! 
My heart may be their home ; and every day 
They to my life shall strength and beauty give. 


‘Faitu, Hope, and CHARITY, abide with me! 
Let your sweet presence cheer this care-worn breast, 
Till, FairH and Hope accomplished, LOVE shall be 
My heaven of perfect never-ending rest.” 


C. B. Lewis. 
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church, that their love was waning. As between 
two human hearts, there is nothing more patheti- 
cally sad than the decay of once ardent affection. 
Sad enough, many a time, are our sobbed fare- 
wells—sad enough 


‘‘The fall of kisses on unanswering clay ;” 


but not so sad as the thing indicated by that word 
Forsaken. Must not the Lord be grieved when 
those whom He has called “His own” forget 
Him? 

In the case of the church of Ephesus, the pro- 
cess of declension had not yet reached the stage 
of lukewarmness, as in Laodicea ; but it had begun, 
and was going on, and the danger was great just 
because it was so subtle and so little obvious to 
the eye. 

The signs of waning love are various. For 
example, neglect of communion with the Saviour. 
The Bible is not the book it once was; the ordi- 
nance of praise has lost some part of its joy— 
the music is more to us, and the worship less ; 
visits to the place of secret prayer are fewer and 
shorter and less delightful ; there is not the happy 
lingering in it as when we could scarce tear our- 
selves away ; we have not the pleasure we once 
had in meeting Christ’s friends; we are not so 
glad as we used to be when they say unto us, “ Let 
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us go into the house of the Lord.” For example, 
again, there is a shrinking from sacrifice for 
Christ’s sake, and a preference of expediency to 
martyrdom, of delicious feeling to godliness. For 
example, again, the gospel loses its relish, and 
requires something to season it. Or, once more, 
there is not the grief there once was over abound- 
ing iniquity; there is a smile where once there 
would have been a sigh or a tear; and the com- 
passion dies away that once said with the Apostle 
Paul, concerning the perishing, “ My heart’s desire 
and prayer to God for them is that they may be 
saved.” These, and such as these, are tokens of 
declining love ; the evil itself is in the heart’s atti- 
tude and regard toward the Lord Jesus Christ. 

How is this decline of love to be accounted 
for? We felt at one time that we might forget 
the scenes of our childhood and the friends of our 
youth sooner than our love to our Saviour should 
decay; and yet it has done so. How has the 
change come about? 

The answer must vary according to the case. 
In the outset we must be clear about this—that it 
is not due to any capricious action on the part of 
Christ—to any unaccountable “ desertion” of the 
soul by Him—to any arbitrary hiding of Himself 
behind a veil—far less to any change in His heart. 

We must mark that the word is not, “Thou 
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hast lost, but “Thou hast left thy first love.” 
The leaving may have been by one of many paths. 
Elsewhere I have pointed out some of the more 
common of these paths,* but it is necessary to re- 
state them here, at the risk of a little repetition, 
inasmuch as the influences which tend to luke- 
warmness are the very same which operate in the 
decay of first love. 

One tries to retain the joy of conversion all 
his days, without making progress or seeking any- 
thing beyond. Like Peter on the holy mount, he 
says in his heart, It is good to be here: here let me 
abide. The Lord’s will is that he should go for- 
ward, entering more and more deeply into the 
knowledge and love of God, and going on from 
strength to strength, year after year—as the 
blossom goes on to fruit, or as childhood goes on 
to manhood ; and that last love should be a greater 
thing, filled with a more Divine felicity, than even 
first love: instead of which he simply tries to hold 
fast that first joyous experience. By-and-by he 
discovers that it is slipping from his grasp, and in 
a kind of desperate alarm he works himself into a 
state of excitement, in the hope of recovering what 
is lost; he looks again (as he says) to Jesus, and 
looks again; but, somehow, in vain, A kind of 


* «© Behold, I stand at the door,and knock ;” Christ's Message 
to Laodicea. 
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fitful emotion is kindled, a flashing-up of affection 
with vows of fresh consecration and a better life, 
followed ina little while by apathy and gloom, 
and he resigns himself helplessly to let things 
take their course. This cause of declension is 
operating to-day more widely and.subtly than 
many of us think. 

Another cause of waning love is the abuse of 
Self-examination. In religious books it is some- 
times placed in the forefront of religious duties, to 
which constant attention should be given. It is, 
indeed, a most important one, to be performed 
thoroughly and satisfactorily. But the practice of 
introspection—watching our frames, studying our 
motives, and feelings, and experiences, attempting 
_to take the measure of our love to Christ, and 
torturing ourselves because of short-coming, is 
not avery profitable one. It is beset by many 
and most subtle dangers. In many instances it 
leads, not to. self-knowledge, which is a good 
thing, but to self-consciousness and self-conceit ; 
and where this is the issue, love must decay. 

The keeping of a diary, in which one tabulates 
his spiritual moods as he might register the rising 
and falling of the mercury in his barometer, has 
not seldom proved a serious injury to the life of 
the soul for this very reason. The more simply 


and heartily we trust the Lord Jesus, the more 
6 
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loyally we serve Him, resting in the assurance of 
His love to us ; and the less self-conscious we are, 
so much the better for our love to Him. It was 
the saying of one of the seven wise men of 
Greece, indicating the scope of his philosophy, if 
not containing the kernel of it, Man, know thyself. 
A book lying before me suggests that these words 
should be written in letters of gold, and hung up 
in every Christian’s chamber, The wisdom of the 
advice is very questionable. Without any under- 
valuing of self-knowledge, a better motto for a 
Christian chamber would be, “ This is life eternal, 
that they might know Thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom Thou hast sent.” * 

Again, a Christian man becomes absorbed in 
worldly pursuits and enjoyments. Beginning like 
Lot, who lifted up his eyes and saw the plain of 
Jordan that it was well-watered and fertile as the 
warden of the Lord, and made his choice ac- 
cordingly, he surrenders thought and heart and 
energy to the world. The things that absorb him 
are not wrong in their own nature, nor is he con- 
scious of choosing and serving an idol; but he 
insensibly forgets “Whose Iam.” + It is business, 
business, business, from daylight on Monday 
morning till twelve o’clock on Saturday night, 
with scarce a pause or breathing-space. He has 


* John xvii. 3. + Acts xxvii. 23. 
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no time for spiritual pursuits, for meditation, for 
making acquaintance with things unseen and 
eternal. Can any one be surprised that he loses 
his first love?) Would it not be a miracle if he 
kept it? 

Five-and-twenty years ago, a young man, 
apparently in the ardour of first love, vowed and 
recorded his vow, that if God prospered him in his 
worldly calling, he would retire as soon as possible, 
and devote his life to works of benevolence and 
Christian usefulness. He prospered greatly. But 
as wealth flowed in upon him, his fervour abated, 
his godly friends were gradually forsaken for 
friends of another sort, and to-day he is a selfish, 
hard, unsympathetic man, nominally Christian, 
but a dead weight upon the church of which he is 
a member—ruined by the deceitfulness of riches. 
It is sad to think that such a case is not 
singular. 

With another it is different—and yet like. 
He has been working—and in the outset has been 
working with the purest motives—for the Lord. 
In course of time his mind gets occupied with the 
work itself. He attends meetings, he goes about 
visiting, he prays in public, he delivers addresses, 
and somehow, in the whirl and excitement of 
keeping the machinery going, Christ as a personal 
friend falls out of sight. The outward seeming 
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of zeal is kept up, while the inward experience 
ceases to justify it; words that once came direct 
from the heart now come only from the lips, and 
‘in place of devotional fervour is only religious 
babblement and spurious enthusiasm. Iam afraid 
that in these days of “work” this cause of de- 
clension ig operating .very widely. I am afraid 
that many a Christian minister, even, is suffering 
loss through his very sermon-making and speech- 
making, and never-ending religious engagements. 
“They made me the keeper of the vineyards ; but 
mine own vineyard have I not kept.” * 

Once more, there are worldly friendships, fol- 
lowed in no long space by worldly conformity. A 
young man, a true Christian, finds himself in the 
course of Providence thrown into unknown society. 
Nominally it is the society of Christian people, 
but the name is all : the spirit is that of the world. 
Without very much thought or consideration— 
partly out of indolence, partly not wishing to be 
singular or to hurt the feelings of others—he falls 
in with the general current as it flows. Gradually 
he learns to like the ways of his new com- 
panions, acquires their tastes, becomes one of 
them. Slowly but surely the current to which 
he has yielded himself bears him into sunless 
regions that slope away from God. 


* Song of Solomon i. 6. 
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He forgets to read his Bible and to pray; a 
chill comes over all his spiritual affections ; you find 
him at worldly gatherings, you miss him from the 
prayer-meeting ; he is eloquent about books, pic- 
tures, amusements, the last novel of the season, 
the great new singer—he has even learned to talk 
about Carlo Dolci, Guido, Da Vinci, Dante, Shak- 
speare, Goethe—when the blessed Name is men- 
tioned he is suddenly struck dumb; and, except 
that his name is enrolled in a church book, there is 
scarcely anything to distinguish him from the 
world, that he meets half-way; and the Scripture 
is verified, “ Know ye not that the friendship of 
the world is enmity with God? Whosoever, 
therefore, will be a friend of the world is the 
enemy of God” (James iv. 4). 

Does the Lord’s word reprove any one whose 
eye glances over these lines? If so, go straight 
to Himself, and tell Him-all about it. “If we 
confess our sins, He is faithful and just to 
forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness” (1 John i. 9). 








THE CURE OF WHAT WAS WRONG. 


«< Remember therefore from whence thou art fallen, and repent, 
and do the first works ; or else I will come unto thee, and 
will remove thy candlestick out of its place, except thou 
repent.’’—REV. il. 5. 


3G W shall old, faded love be revived? In 
; | reply to this question, a great many 
six] plans have been proposed and urged— 
like the cartloads of advice tumbled into the 
Slough of Despond—while the Lord’s own 
method has been either overlooked or perversely 
set aside. Why will good men make such a 
mistake? The directions He gives are few and 
simple, but they go to the very core of the matter, 
whether it be a single individual who has left his 
first love, or a whole church. Let us mark the 
things that He names, and the order in which 
He names them. Memory, conscience, will, are 
all called into play. 
First, ‘Remember whence thou art fallen.” 
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That is sure to be painful, but it is the first step 
towards healing. There was a better estate—an 
estate that has been left by thine own fault; thou 
art “fallen” from it. Remember this better 
estate; call it up again into memory ; live the old 
days over again—those days of heaven upon earth, 
when “the name of Jesus” sounded so sweetly in 
your ears, and joy dwelt in your soul, and the 


candle of the Lord shone upon your head, and the | 


very night was angel-visited. 

This is what the prodigal in the far country did 
when he “came to himself.’ One day he sat 
down in the fields, and pictured to himself the 
home that he had left. What an Eden it seemed 
to him! “I will arise,” he says within himself, 
“« ] will arise and go to my father ;’ and he arose 
and went. The memory of the past had a great 
deal to do with the kindling of repentance and 
the purpose to return. 


So with the believer or the church that has’ 


fallen from first love. “I. remember thee,” the 
Lord says, “the kindness of thy youth, the love 
of thine espousals :” * let ws remember likewise. 
It is not some dreamland into which our imagi- 
nation is to wander; we are to recall to memory 
an estate that once actually existed, and which we 
have sinfully or foolishly left. Remember that 


* Jer. ii, 2. 
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estate, with its love, its restfulness, its willing- 
hearted obedience, the swift and joyous running 
in the way of His commandments, the cheerful- 
ness of self-denial, the glad fervour of praise and 
prayer, the rejoicing of hope, the brotherly kind- 
ness and charity that filled every heart. Live 
these days over again. Take the best of them, 
the most heaven-like of them, and in thought 
live them over again. This is one of the most 
blessed uses of memory; and it is the first step in 
a return to first love. 
“And repent.” This is the Lord’s second 
word of direction. It is an absolutely vital word. 
There need be no hesitation or misgiving in 
uttering it in the imperative mood; He who 
summons to repentance will see to it that nothing 
of needful grace is lacking. He “ gives” repent- 
ance, and we are to take this for granted without 
need of argument, however dull or insensible our 
hearts may have become, and without answering 
back, Lord, I cannot. In saying this 1 do not 
ascribe to man a power which he has not, but 
simply assume the Lord’s willingness to work 
in us both to will and to do of His good pleasure. 
This word ‘ Repent”? is one of the profoundest 
words in the Bible, however superficially modern 
evangelism or modern legalism may deal with it. 
It does not indicate mere regret, such as may be 
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caused by the consequence of our actions. That 
regret may be the beginning of good, but of itself 
it is not repentance, and does not necessarily 
contain in it a single element of repentance. In 
Bible use, REPENTANCE is achange in the mind. It 
has, indeed, its outward results and manifestations 
in the conduct; the proof of it is in a changed 
life; but it takes place within the bosom—in the 
inmost centre of the being. It is also accom- 
panied with less or more pungency of feeling, but 
feeling is not the essence of it. It implies a 
true sense of sin and apprehension of the mercy 
of God in Christ. It is the turning of the inner 
being from sin to God. It pre-supposes the 
dealing of the Holy Spirit. It is the rebel striking 
his flag, surrendering the fort in which he had 
entrenched himéelf, laying down his arms, and 
accepting offered grace. It is the heart taking 
God’s side against our sin, and trusting Hun to 
deliver us therefrom. 

This, then, is the Lord’s next word to those 
who have fallen from first love—“ Repent”—a 
word with rebuke in it, with pain in it, with 
grace in it, with hope in it, and unspeakable joy. 
He who speaks it has said to us, “If thy brother 
trespass against thee, rebuke him; and if he 
repent, forgive him; and if he trespass against 
thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a 
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day turn again to thee, saying, I repent, thou 
shalt forgive him” (Luke xvii. 3, 4)—and He 
Himself will do no less. 

Repent—of what? Repent of having left first 
love. Repent of all that led to the leaving of it, 
whether in thought, or word, or habit. Repent of 
all that has resulted from the leaving of it—love- 
less zeal, loveless confessing of Christ, loveless 
obedience, loveless controversy against error and 
evil, loveless effort to spread the Gospel, loveless 
ministering to the saints, loveless washing of 
their feet, loveless praise and prayer, and every- 
thing else that has been loveless in the heart or 
in the life. Just go into your closet; prostrate 
yourself before His face; turn anew to His love. 
Tell Him the whole story of your sin, so far as 
you know it, and leave yourself trustfully to His 
holy and loving will. 

As helping, under God, to produce repentance, 
it is well to consider the example of Christian 
brethren who are following the Lord in simplicity. 
Some one who works in wood or marble, ivory or 
gold, visits an Exhibition containing specimens of 
his art. These specimens are very much what 
he could turn out himself, neither better nor 
worse. As might be anticipated, he does not 
learn much from his visit; possibly, indeed, he 
goes away very self-complacent, saying to him- 

# 
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self, I could easily outdo anything there. A 
week after, he visits another Exhibition, con- 
taining some masterpieces of skill. He has 
never seen anything so fine in his life. His 
first feeling is one of humiliation, accompanied 
with something like hopelessness. But if he 
takes his humiliation rightly, it does him good, 
and sends him off to accomplish better work than 
he has ever attempted hitherto. 

That may stand as a parable for Christian 
men. We look around, in our own circle, and 
see nothing that rises above the level of our own 
mediocrity; and our review serves merely to 
render us contented with our own attainments. 
But one day we are surprised by the sudden 
flashing up before our eyes of some rare, beau- 
tiful Christian life. We have not been dreaming 
of anything so heavenly, when all of a sudden it 
flashes up before us, like a new revelation from 
God. We cannot help admiring it—it is so 
Divinely fair, so radiant with the beauty of holi- 
ness; but as we admire, and the more we 
admire, we are humbled that our own life should 
be so poor and little. Let us welcome the 
humiliation. It is of the nature of repentance, 
and is fitted to prepare us for listening to the third 
word from the Lord’s lips. 

The Lord’s third word is this: ‘ And do the 
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first works.” They might seem at Ephesus to 
have ground for saying, We have never ceased 
working from the very beginning ; and, in a sense, 
they had not. 

But their works were not the same as at 
the first; in a measure, the love was out of 
them—the love that not merely made them vital, 
but gave them beauty in the Lord’s sight. There 
may have been pleasure in activity, a sense of 
duty or of responsibility, the force of Christian 
habit, and so forth; but such things could not 
make up for the loss of love. The summons to 
do the first works is therefore a summons to 
begin, as it were, over again, throwing love into 
every deed. You would not be satisfied if you 
thought your children kissed you, in saying Good 
night, with no more filial affection than when 
they touch the door-handle; you wish a kiss with 
love in it. You would not be satisfied if you 
thought they obeyed you merely from custom or 
sense of duty; you wish the obedience of love. 
So does the Lord Jesus: and He asks this when 
Fle says, Do the first works—not merely the first 
things, as if He sought merely the renewal of 
outward deeds, but the first works, in spirit and 
character. 

May He grant us grace to lie down every. 
night, to wake every morning, and to do our day’s 
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work to the end, with this creed, lying as a deep 
joy in our hearts, I belong to Jesus Christ. Herein 
is the secret of service. 

This is the Lord’s method of cure in such a 
case as that of the Ephesian church: “‘ Remember 
whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the first 
works;” and marvellous is it how old, faded love 
will revive when we take the Lord’s way. 

To secure compliance, He adds this word of 
warning: “ Or else I will come unto thee,* and 
will remove thy candlestick out of his place, except 
thou repent.” He will bring salutary fear into 
play as well as gratitude, love, and hope. It is 
not loss of the soul that is threatened, but loss of 
the privilege of usefulness, and the suppression 
of them asachurch. The sure way to ruin and 
extinguish a Christian church as a light in the 
world is that it should lose its love. It can sur- 
vive poverty, persecution, and so forth, but not the 
loss of love. Though love be lost, it may indeed 
continue to exist as an outward, visible community 
—like Popery: it may hold its head high, and 
boast great things; it may meet in a costly and 


* The English text, which says, ‘‘I will come unto thee 
quickly,” requires correction. There is no ‘“‘guwickly”’ in the 
oldest MSS., and the word is omitted by the best editors of the 
book. The long-suffering and patient Lord will give space for 
repentance. 
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gorgeous building, with symbolic forms chiselled 
in stone, windows blazoned with saints and angels, 
and everywhere the splendour of purple and gold; 
its pulpit may be occupied by a man of eloquence 
or genius ; it may gather in wealth and fashion, 
and state and dignity, within its borders; it may 
win the world’s applause, and be panegyrized in its 
newspapers ; rich worldlings may be among its 
“leading men:”’ but, without love, it comes to be 
rejected from being a church of Christ ; its real 
power is gone; its candlestick is removed ; its 
shining is at an end; and none would say con- 
cerning the surrounding neighbourhood, “ The 
people that sat in darkness have seen a great 
light.” 





VI. 


WHAT WAS HOPEFUL IN EPHESUS. 


** But this thou hast, that thou hatest the works of the Nico- 
laitanes, which I also hate.” —REV. ii. 6. 


3) HE next word addressed to the angel of 
~ the church at Ephesus is a very gracious 
one: “But this thou hast, that thou 
aly the deeds of the Nicolaitanes, which I also 
hate” (verse 6). At the first glance the verse 
seems out of its place. It looks like a part of the 
Lord’s commendation that had been forgotten at 
the proper moment, and is now mentioned as an 
after- -thought. Accordingly, it is sometimes dealt 
with in commentaries and sermons as if it were a 
simple continuation of verses second and third, or 
a fresh taking-up of the thread that had been 
dropped there. A little reflection, however, shows 
that it occupies its proper place, and it carries 
force from this very fact. 
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There was much to approve in the condition of 
Ephesus, and the Lord commends without stint or 
reserve. The one thing wrong (and a very grave 
evil it was, both in-itself and its consequences) was 
the decay of first love among them. They are 
told how the evil is to be cured: ‘ Remember 
whence thou art fallen, and repent, and do the 
first works.”? That they may be induced to apply 
the cure, this solemn warning is added: “ If thou 
wilt not repent, I will come and remove thy can- 
dlestick out of its place.” Following the warning, 
and urging in the same line, is the encouragement : 
‘This thou hast, that thou hatest the deeds of the 
Nicolaitanes, which I also hate.””? Here is, so to 
speak, a starting-point for return to first love ; 
this very “hatred” will make revival of love the 
easier : let them be encouraged, and take heart and 
hope accordingly. 

Allusion has already been made to evils which 
troubled the Ephesian church, and which required 
discrimination and firmness on their part to deal 
with: the most marked of these evils, we may 
infer, was Nicolaitanism. An evil often re-appears 
in history under successive names ; and the bad 
“isms”? of to-day may be absolutely identical with 
half-a-dozen past “isms” that have apparently 
died out, the name only being changed. 

1 do not think we can speak with much 
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certainty about Nicolaitanism.* In chap. ii. 14, 15 
it is bracketed with the doctrine of Balaam, who 
taught Balak to cast a stumbling-block before the 
children of Israel, to eat things sacrificed unto 
idols, and to commit fornication. The two doc- 
trines were, doubtless, kin, and closely resembled 
each other in family features. They had this in 
common, that both gave licence and scope to the 
lower passions. Assuming that the Nicolaitanism 
of John’s day was the antecedent of the Nico- 
laitanism of the following century (the former the 
blade, the latter the full corn in the ear), we may 
set it down as a heathenish mode of life under a 
Christian designation—a turning of the grace of 
God into licentiousness—a reconciling of Christian 
faith with the practice of fleshly lusts, or anti- 
nomian principles. Just as in various quarters 
there had already sprung up a false, legal as- 
ceticism, with a queasy conscience, so on the 
other side there were those who thought they could 
indulge in the licentious practices of the heathen, 
and at the same time retain the Christian stand- 


* A somewhat popular view makes out JVicolaus, “ Over- 
comer of the people,” to be the Greek equivalent of the Hebrew 
Balaam, “ Seducer of the people”; and the Micolaitanes a sym- 
bolical name for those who sought to overcome the people of 
God by means similar to those devised by Balaam (Num. xxv. 
I—9Q; xxxi. 16). But verses 14, 15, of this chapter distinguish 
between Balaamites and Nicolaitanes. 
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ing.* Being as they imagined “ free,” and living 
a life which vaunted itself to be above the region 
of struggle or self-denial, which regarded struggle 
as aform of unbelief, they were really “the ser- 
vants of corruption,” and their course was that of 
the man in the iron cage, who began as a fair and 
flourishing professor both in his own eyes and in 
the eyes of others, and then left off to watch and 
be sober, and then by-and-by laid the reins upon 
the neck of his lusts, and let them hurry him, like 
unbridled horses, whithersoever they would. “ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he 
fall? (2 -Corox222,) 

In Ephesus, whatever of Nicolaitane “ doc- 
trine” there may have been, it was the “ deeds ” 
of the Nicolaitanes that came into prominence. 
I cannot accept the statement, without some 
modification, that these deeds were “ the evil fruit 


* “Flee also the impure Nicolaitanes, falsely so called, who 
are lovers of pleasure and given to calumnious speeches.” 
Epistle (longer) of Ignatius to the Trallians. “If any one con- 
fesses these things, and that God the Word did dwell in a human 
body :csuse but affirms that unlawful unions are a good thing, and 
places the highest happiness in pleasure, as does the man who is 
falsely called a Nicolaitan, this person can neither be a lover of 
God nora lover of Christ, but is a corrupter of his own flesh, and 
therefore void of the Holy Spirit and a stranger to Christ.”— 
Tenatius to the Philadelphians. The expression ‘‘ falsely called,” 
is probably a strong way of saying “wrongly,” or ‘‘ improperly 
called.” 
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growing out of the evil root of false doctrine.” 
Usually the “deeds” of the Nicolaitanes come 
first in the order of time, and the “ doctrine ” 
is afterwards invented to justify existing practice, 
or to allow it further scope. Then the doc- 
trine, being formulated and professed, becomes 
in turn the seed of further evil in the future, 
bringing forth fruit after its kind. -In Perga- 
mos the “ doctrine”’ had been promulgated: in 
Ephesus the Nicolaitanes had only reached the 
stage of doing their “ deeds,” trying to tempt the 
Church to do the same. 

The Ephesian believers had not been poisoned 
by that false and deadly “charity ” which speaks 
smooth and honied things to sin, and stands on 
friendly terms with it; they ‘‘ hated”’ the deeds of 
the Nicolaitanes—and we are to take the word 
“hate ” in its full force as the opposite of “love.” 
Co-existent with hatred of their deeds, there 
doubtless was compassion for the men themselves, 
and some endeavour to save them, using the 
discrimination recommended by Jude (verses 22, 
23) and pulling them out of the fire (which had 
already kindled on them) with fear—hatred of the 
sin, with mercy for the sinners. In hating the 
deeds of the Nicolaitanes, the Ephesian Christians 
were at one with Christ, for He says, “ which I 
also hate.’ This Nicolaitanism is detestable to 
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Him. It is an attempt—underhand and false and 
shuffling, or daringly impudent, as the case may 
be—to thwart and baffle the very purpose for 
which He came into the world. He came to 
vindicate God, to destroy the works of the devil, 
to redeem from iniquity, to purify to Himself a 
peculiar people, zealous of good works. He would 
not be the Christ we take Him for if He did 
not hate. It is a poor, feeble Gospel which over- 
looks this. 

Let us be clear about this matter. We speak 
(and none too often) of Christ’s love. It is love 
that passeth knowledge, not merely in its dimen- 
sions, but in all the qualities that captivate human 
hearts, and we owe to it blessings of eternal good- 
ness, here and hereafter, so vast, so varied, so 
glorious, that the loftiest imagination, even in its 
finest hours, has never conceived them. 

But Christ hates as well as loves. He would 
not be perfect if He did not ; He would lack one 
of the most regal qualities of His nature. A moral 
philosopher has described hatred as “‘ the impo- 
tence of either alarm or anger,” and counts it as a 
mark of imperfection. In reality (however it may 
seem to sentimental humanitarians), hatred is as 
holy and admirable a thing as love, and as Divine. 
In man, indeed, it is very often intermingled with 
impure elements; it springs from selfishness; it 
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leads to revenge; and hence is grouped (Gal. 
v. 20) among the works of the flesh. But in itself 
it is not wrong. It is essential to every true and 
noble nature. The capacity of hating what is bad 
measures the capacity of loving what is good. 
Take the capacity of hating what is hateful out 
of any nature, and you reduce it to a jelly, and 
deprive it of its title to respect and confidence. 
Christ’s hatred answers to what He is, as holy, 
harmless, and undefiled. It is the repugnance, 
the hostility, the quenchless opposition of His 
nature to evil: “Thou hast loved righteousness 
and hated iniquity.”* The tokens of it are seen 
throughout His action ; its uttermost expression in 
what Scripture calls “ the wrath of the Lamb.” + 
‘In this capacity of holy hatred, He is the Revealer 
of that God who “cannot look upon iniquity,” 
and to whom sin is “ this abominable thing that 
I hate.” (Jer. xliv. 4.) 

The angel of the church of Ephesus was at 
one with Christ in hating the deeds of the Nicolai- 
tanes ; and this, so far as it went, was a token of 
vitality and vigour in the church’s system, and it 
formed a starting-point for return to first love. It 
was not merely a good sign, but a good thing. 
Once let a church or an individual cease to be 
shocked by Nicolaitane deeds—make light of 


* Heb. i. 9, + Rev. vi. 16. 
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them, wink at them, apologize for them—and the 
downward course is all but certain. On the other 
hand, so long as evil is sternly “hated,”’ there is 
not merely.the possibility, but the hope, of restor- 
ing first love, with all that this restoration in- 
volves. This word of the Lord is therefore a 
word of hope to the Ephesians, telling them what 
He expected. It is generally assumed that it was 
in vain. ‘ They continued,” says one, who may 
be taken as a representative, “ they continued in 
their love of unrighteousness, and perished in their 
sins.” This way of speaking, however, is not 
warranted by facts within our knowledge. So far 
as can be learned from church history, they did 
return, if not to, at least towards, first love; and 
the removal of their candlestick out of its place 
was for a time delayed. 











VII. 


THE PROMISE TO THE OVERCOMER. 


“He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit saith unto 
the churches. To him that overcometh will I give to eat of 
the tree of life which is in the paradise of God.” —REV. ii. 7. 


HE epistle closes, as do the epistles to all 

624%) the seven churches, with a great, if 
E mysterious, promise “ to him that over- 
cometh.” This promise is specially prefaced by 
the summons, “ He that hath an ear, let him hear 
what the Spirit saith unto the churches.” 

Who is this “ Spirit” ?—the Holy Ghost, by 
whom prophets and apostles were inspired, or the 
Lord Jesus himself? Various New Testameut 
passages might be taken to favour this latter view. 
Thus, in Rom. 1. 3, 4, we are told who Christ is 
“as to flesh,’ namely, the Son of David ; and 
then who He is “as to Spirit of holiness,” namely, 
the Son of God. In1 Cor. xv. 45, the Apostle 
Paul tells us that “the last Adam,” our blessed 
Redeemer, was made “a life-giving Spirit.” In 
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2 Cor. ili. £7 we read that the Lord (Christ) is 
the Spirit of whom the apostle had been thinking 
throughout the chapter. In 1 Tim. iii. 16, which 
sets forth in brief the great mystery of godliness, 
Christ is said to have been “ manifested in flesh, 
justified in Spirit.” In Heb. ix. 14, He is said 
to have offered Himself without spot to God, 
“through eternal Spirit”’—his Spirit-nature as 
Son of God not merely acquiescing in the sacrifice 
of Calvary, but presenting it. Once more, in 
I Pet. ii. 18, 19, we are told that He was put to 
death in flesh (flesh-wise), but was made to live 
in Spirit (Spirit-wise) ; in which Spirit also He 
preached to spirits. Such passages are sufficient 
warrant for thinking of our Redeemer as the Lord 
the Spirit. 

Shall we understand that He is the Spirit who 
now speaks to the churches? There would be 
nothing inconsistent with general Christian truth 
in our doing so, nor in any way dangerous. But 
it is to be observed that, in the passages above 
quoted, when the Lord Jesus is spoken of as 
“ Spirit,” the definite article is not employed: He 
is Spirit, but not the Spirit. ‘ The Lord is that 
Spirit,” in 2 Cor. iil. 17, seems an exception, but 
only seems, and is not really so; the writer’s 
meaning plainly is, The Lord is the Spirit whom 
[ have had in view. The employment of the 
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article in this epistle to Ephesus makes it certain, 
I think, that it is the Holy Spirit who is intended. 

The mention of the Spirit, as in all the seven 
epistles, stands connected with the giving of the 
promise to him that overcometh. No doubt, in 
the sense in which the promise is spoken by the 
Spirit is the whole epistle his; and in the sense 
in which the epistle is spoken by Christ is the 
promise spoken by Him. So with the New 
Testament writings throughout: they are at onc€ 
the word of Christ to us and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost. “The Spirit saith” these words :—the 
epistle is thus an inspired writing, and takes rank in 
nature, and quality, and value, if not in magnitude, 
with the Gospel of St. John or the Epistle to the 
Romans—coming with the same force and autho- 
rity, and carrying in it the same grace. At the 
same time, special emphasis is undoubtedly given 
to the promise by the way in which it is intro- 
duced: “The Spirit saith” (showing the things 
of Christ to us), “To him that overcometh will 
I give to eat of the tree of life which is in the 
midst of the paradise of God.” 

Because it is the Spirit who speaks, as well 
as by reason of the weight and preciousness of 
the message, an urgent summons to AtERE on is 
addressed to every one that “hath an ear.” The 
epistle came in the first instance into the hands 
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of the angel of the church, and he of course was 
required to hear first of all. But it was not a 
private communication, intended for himself alone, 
which after perusal he might fold up and place 
under lock and key, saying nothing about it ; it 
was for the whole church, to be read aloud in their 
assembly; nay, it was for “the churches,” the 
world over and to the end of time. One would say 
that such a message, as we have already seen it to 
be, would rouse the sleepiest and secure the atten- 
tion of the most indifferent ; but now at the close 
of all, a special, urgent summons is issued to every 
one who has an ear, calling for attention to the 
promise about to be given. He who listens will 
hear something of vital moment. 

It is very instructive to mark what stress is 
laid on “ hearing”? all through Scripture. ‘Take 
heed and hearken, O Israel.” ‘‘ Hear, O my 
people, and I will speak.” ‘‘ Hear, all ye people; 
give ear, all ye inhabitants of the world.” “Come 
near, ye nations, to hear; and hearken, ye people: 
let the earth hear, and all that is therein; the 
world, and all things that come forth of it.” 
“Hear, and your soul shall live.’ “Who hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.” » “ Let these sayings 
sink down into your ears.” * 


* Deut. xxvil 93 -Ps, v7 3) xlix. 115) [isan soccivent sulvergis 
Matt. xiii. 9 ; Luke ix. 44, 
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In a very obvious sense the summons here 
has a universal character, inasmuch as all have 
the natural faculty: listen now to this Divine 
utterance—this word of so profound and vital 
import, spoken by the blessed Spirit. But just 
as with the eye, so with the ear; the outward ear 
may be open and delicately sensitive while the 
inward ear is deaf. Hence God calls the house 
of Jacob a foolish people “which have ears 
and hear not,” and complains, “ When I called, 
ye did not answer; when I spake, ye did not 
hear.” * 

Such a condition may be due to habitual inat- 
tention, or to the love of sin, or to the fact that 
we have been listening to other voices. The 
quickness of even the outer ear depends largely on 
the state of the heart. Thus, for example, a careless 
and selfish child, absorbed with its play, will fail 
to hear a mother’s call; while love is not only 
swiftly responsive, but is quick to hear a whisper 
or a footfall. Much more does this hold with 
respect to the inner ear. Just as the father, with 
the quicksightedness of love, was himself the first 
to see the returning prodigal, when he was yet a 
great way off, so love renders the ear sensitive and 
true. Falling away from first love, the Christians 
of Ephesus would of necessity become dull ,of 


* Jer. v. 21; Ps. Ixv. 12. 
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hearing: hence this earnest summons to every 
one that had an ear. 

It is no slight and easy thing that the sum- 
mons contemplates, but very weighty and very 
solemn ; it requires the “still hour; we must 
get away from well-meaning loquacity; yea, we 
must hold our own peace, and not have our ears 
filled with the sound of our own voice. 

While the summons is for all, it comes specially 
home to those whose ear the Lord has opened. 
In every Christian society there are some who 
are good hearers, ahd hence may be called the ear 
of the church, according to the teaching of 1 Cor. 
xil. The gifts which the Lord bestows on His 
people for use and blessing are very numerous 
and various in kind. One is gifted with deft and 
skilful hands; another with a musical voice ; 
another with insight into truth; another with 
discernment of character ; another with organizing 
talent; another with the faculty of persuasive 
speech ; another with skill to be a wise helper of 
the perplexed and doubting; another with the 
power of rebuke; another with ability to write a 
good tract; another with the turn to hand the 
tract with Christian loving-kindness to those who 
need it; another with the tenderness and sym- 
pathy for suffering which qualify him to visit the 
sick and to speak a word in season to them that 
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are weary; another with the gift of attracting and 
interesting children; and another with an ear 
quick and sensitive for the voice of God—hearing 
it through all the Babel discords of the world. 
Those who have this opened ear are of manifold 
and great use ina Christian community. Through 
them the secret of the Lord is imparted to others, 
and becomes.a common possession. They spe- 
cially are summoned to attention by the call, “‘ He 
that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches.” 

In our own day, and in the case of Christian 
people, there is great danger of neglecting to make 
right use of the ear. We use our tongues in 
prayer and praise, and in preaching or exhorting ; 
we use our hands in working for the Lord ; 
we go about, with our feet, on his errands. But 
He means that we should use our ear before 
using tongue, or hand, or foot. Ere I can 
rightly speak, I must first hear the word that He 
speaks ; ere I can work for Him, I must get His 
answer to the heart’s question—*“ Lord, what 
wilt Thou have me to do?” ere [ can go, He 
must tell me whither. Otherwise, our words will 
be but idle sounds, and our labour will be like 
that of children trying to plant a garden on the 
sea-shore, where there is no soil, with twigs and 
flowers that have no root. We shall certainly 
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miss some of the deepest and most blissful things 
in Christian experience, and some of the loftiest 
things in Christian attainment, and shall fail 
to accomplish anything worthy or great in the 
cause of the Gospel. “He that hath an ear, 
let him hear.” 

When the Lord speaks to the Ephesian church 
about overcoming, He does not (as in 1 John 
v. 4) say whom they are to overcome, or what. 
The conflict they had to sustain was essentially 
the same as in all centuries and states of society, 
and against the same enemies (the devil, the 
world, and the flesh), but with peculiarities of 
form and mode, resulting from peculiarity of 
circumstances—just as, in London and in the 
sequestered village far away among the moun- 
tains,—to-day, in the dark ages, and at the 
close of the first Christian century,—with the 
man of passionate temperament, and the man 
who is prone to subtle and silent doubts,—the 
evils to be encountered have a common root in 
estrangement from God, yet their manner of 
influencing us is widely different. 

In Ephesus, the special evil to be contended 
against was the waning of first love There was 
work, labour, patience, intolerance of evil men, 
spiritual discrimination, unfainting perseverance ; 
they saw through the pretensions of those who 
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falsely claimed apostleship ; they resisted the wiles 
of the Nicolaitanes, who would have sapped their 
very life through fleshly indulgences: but, with all 
that was good among them, they had left their 
first love. The process had not proceeded, as in 
Laodicea, the length of Jukewarmness, nor was 
there, as in Sardis, the chill of death; but the 
cooling process had begun; the fervour of first 
love was gone. Whatever individual exceptions 
there might be, this was the condition of - the 
church as a whole. 

- [ The overcomer, in Ephesus, therefore, would 
be*the man who rose above the tendencies to 
waning love—the man in whose heart love con- 


tinued not merely to abide, but to deepen and in- | 


tensify. Health and strength might fail, inducing 
physical languor ; age might come stealing on, with 
its feebléness and loss of enjoyment; but even 
unto death would love continue, profounder and 
more ardent and fit for service and sacrifice in 
the end than the beginning—able to take up the 
glorious challenge, “ Who shall separate us from 
the love of Christ? Shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, 
or sword? Nay, in all these things we are more 
than conquerors, through Him that loved us.” * 
To this victor, loving on in spite of all 
* Rom. viii. 35, 37. 
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deadening and benumbing influences, a very great 
promise is given, ~The promise is announced with 
the utmost solemnity, in the hearing of the whole 
church, in order that all might be inspired for the 
conflict—the promise of blissful and glorious 
(if yet mysterious) reward, not as bribe, but as 
hope set before us. 

Under a dread of possible abuse, especially the 
dread of encouraging a mercenary or self-righteous 
spirit, it has been too common to thrust the doc- 
trine of reward into the background, or to keep it 
out of sight altogether, as something perilous. 

“ There is a certain orthodox antipathy to the 
very name of ‘reward,’” says Dr. Chalmers, 
“and a certain forbidding glance cast at it by 
those in authority, and possessing the estimation 
of masters in Israel, which have practically the 
effect of an interdict, or, at least, a chilling influ- 
ence on all obedience, even the new obedience. of 
the Gospel. My God, release me from this bond, 
and let me believe in Thee, not as a ‘shield’ only, 
but as an ‘exceeding great reward’ also, who wills 
my sanctification, and rejoices over it, and finally 
rewards it. Let this consideration have its direct 
and natural impulse cn all the springs of activity 
within me, and cause me to go forth with confident 
alacrity in Thy service, trusting in the Lord, and 
doing good.” 
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The doctrine of reward is really a further dis- 
closure of the infinite generosity of Christ, and 
is fitted to captivate the heart. In suspecting 
the doctrine, we are really mistrusting—if not 
blaming—Christ Himself: He is the promiser 
and reward-giver—as the Apostle Paul names 
Him, “The Lord, the righteous Judge”; and 
when He comes, “ Behold,’ He says, “I come 
quickly, and My reward is with Me.” * 

The promises to the seven churches, like the 
sevenfold naming of Christ in the epistles, 
have, without doubt, a completeness of their 
own, setting forth, when taken together, the 
completeness of reward that awaits Christian 
victors. They also “form a chain beginning 
with the earliest history of God’s dealings with 
man, and reaching on to the consummation of 
all things. The first promise (ii. 7) places us 
in paradise; the second (ii. 11) is, for the con- 
queror, an abrogation of the sentence passed on 
sin; the third (ii, 17) places us with Israel in the 
wilderness; the fourth (ii. 26, 27) reminds us of 
Israel’s conflict with the nations, before entering the 
promised land, and Baalam’s prophecy respecting 
the ‘Star out of Jacob’; the fifth (ill. 5) speaks 
to us of the citizenship of the new country ; the 
sixth (ili. 12) takes its imagery not only from the 


* Rey. xxii, 12. 
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land, but from the metropolis and its temple ; 
and the seventh (iii. 21) lifts us from earth to 
heaven, to the consummation of all things, 
when the conqueror is seated with Christ on His 
throne.” * 

The special promise in the case of Ephesus 
ts-this: “To Him that overcometh will I give 
to eat of the tree of life, which is in the midst 
of the paradise of God.” The Nicolaitanes 
promised sensual enjoyment, as in an earthly 
paradise, in the gratification of the appetites of 
the flesh; the Christian victor shall inherit the 
paradise of God, and shall eat of the tree of life 

oo the midst thereof 

There is an eating of that which grows out of 
the ground, a mere animal eating, the same as 
that of the oxor the ass. This eating sustains the 
natural life for a time, longer or shorter, but does 
not ward off death nor confer immortality. The 
people of Israel in the wilderness were fed by manna 


* ** Notes of Expository Addresses on the Book of Revelation.” 

By H. Liebstein, Barrister-at-law. Partridge: London. 
+ There is a reading which does not appear to be well 
supported, but for which something may possibly be said, and 
' which is interesting—‘* The paradise of my God.” We should 
scarcely be surprised to meet such’ an expression among the 
‘words He spoke to His disciples during his earthly sojourn. But 
after His resurrection He said, ‘‘I ascend unto my Father and 
your Father, unto mzy God and your God.” The Apostle Paul 
speaks, in Eph. i. 17, of ‘* The God of our Lord Jesus Christ.’” 
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— angels’ food,” as the psalm calls it—yet they 
toodied. No cure of death has been discovered in 
any plant or tree that grows out of the ground, 

But the Christian victor shall eat of fruit that 
grows in the paradise of God. “ Paradise ’’—the _ 
name has fascination in it. 4 What is this paradise q, 
_of God? Where is it? Whoare its inhabitants? fa 
What their state and joys? What their foretaste, 
compared with ours, of the glory that is to be 
revealed? These and a hundred otheg questions 
rise to our lips—questions which Scripture does ‘4, 
not deal with, and which are wisely left alone. L 

The earthly paradise, the bright home provided 
for our first parents, was the type of the higher. 
Scripture describes it as a garden eastward in 
Eden, stored with all manner of delights. “ Out 
of the ground made the Lord God to grow every 
tree that is pleasant to the sight and good for 
food2?* It was watered, not by showers from the 
clouds, but by a mist that went up from the face 
In Rey. iii. 2, all the oldest manuscripts give the reading, 

“<T have not found thy works perfect before my God’’ ; and in 
verse 12 of the same chapter, the expression “ my God” comes 
from the lips of Jesus four times. ‘There is no doctrine more 
vital and more precious to Christian hearts than the doctrine 
of our Redeemer’s Godhead. But His humanity is not thereby 


excluded ; and no dread of Arianism or Socinianism should’ 
make us shrink from the assertion of it. Even in glory the 


Lord Jesus says, ‘my God.” 
* Gen. ii. 9. 
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of the earth, and a river which divided into four 
heads, possibly overflowing its banks like the Nile. 
In the midst of the garden was a tree called “ the 
tree of life,” symbolic of that deathless life which 
man would have possessed if he had not sinned; 
or, at least, which he would have attained through 
eating of its fruit. After the Fall, man was 
banished from the place, a sad though not hopeless 
exile, to till the ground and to eat of its produce, 
“lest he put forth his hand, and take also of the 
tree of life, and eat, and live for ever” (Gen. 
lil. 22).* He was not an-overcomer, but was 
overcome, and fell away from that happy estate 
in which he was created, as when one awakes 
from a pleasant dream to find himself a homeless 
and friendless outcast ; and henceforward he was 
to eat bread in the sweat of his brow, and to find 
the world a place of toil and sorrow and death—but 
with a strange, mysterious promise illumining the 
therwise hopeless darkness of the future. 

To some the story of the earthly paradise, 

standing at the head of the Bible history of man, 


* What if he had? At the utmost, taking the words in the 
most literal way, the thing secured: would have been a mere 
earthly immortality, a mere deathless continuance of present 
existence, in place of the eternal life which God’s grace designed. 
What misery there would have been in it, life from century to 
century without God ! 
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has seemed a mere fable or myth, with no more 
truth in it and of no more account than the dream 
of a golden age; to some it has seemed an alle- 
gorical method of setting forth, as for children, 
the sinlessness and happiness of man’s original 
estate and the misery of departure from God, true 
only in the sense in which the “ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress” is true; to some the outward and literal 
have been all in all, and under the influence of a 
strong fascination they have even dreamed of dis- 
covering some lingering traces of the garden, or 
at least finding out where it lay—awaey-up-amrong 
the shadows-ofAfarat or down near the Persian 
Gulf. In vain: every trace of it has vanished as 
completely as the dew from last summer’s grass.* == 
—— The paradise of promise and hope is the para- fare 
dise of God; no earthly garden, however fair, no 
restoration (through a cancelled forfeiture) of the 
paradise that has withered and died; but that 


* Any Bible dictionary will give an account of Jewish and 
other speculations concerning Paradise, and it is unnecessary to 
speak of them here. The word itself is most probably of Persian 
origin. In Neh. ii. 8, it is translated ‘‘ forest” (‘‘the keeper of 
the king’s forest” or paradise), bringing up the picture of a great 
park containing many stately trees, such as might furnish beams 
for palace gates. The same picture is presented in Eccles. ii. 5, 
with the addition that the forest trees are interspersed with 
flowering and odoriferous shrubs, and trees bearing all kinds of 
fruits. 
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blissful place into which Christ took the penitent 
thief on the crucifixion day, and into which the 
Apostle Paul was caught up and heard unutterable 
things, whether in the body or out of the body he 
could not tell. In that paradise of God grows the 
tree called “the tree of life,”’")which is no mere 
evergreen;-ner-even—a—treey that never dies, but a 
tree possessing life-sustaining properties. Ac- 
cording to the description in Rev. xxii., it bears 
twelve manner of fruits, and yieldeth its fruit 
every month, and its leaves are for the healing of 
the nations. The language is obviously that of 
symbol, of which the full and sure interpretation 
is reserved for future experience; at present we 
can only guess, like children, at the meaning; 
and in how far it may have reference to the 
resurrection-body we must be content not to 
know. 

— The idea which first occurs to the mind of a 
reader, and which, indeed, is usually presented as 
the idea set forth in the symbol, is this—that the 
overcomer shall enjoy (a Divinely-sustained and > 

= Salona life. But-thei the~-question—at-once 
occurs; Why should such, life be promised as the 
[ reward of victory, ee is the present posses- 
sion of all believers? For thus runs the testimony 
of Scripture: ‘He that believeth on the Son of. 
God hath everlasting life ;”’—hath this life already; 
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it is already kindled ‘and shrined in his breast. 
“This is the record, that God hath given us 
eternal life, and this life is in His Son: he that 
hath the Son hath life.” Not only is all this true, 
but it is pre-supposed in the promise given to the 
overcomer. For it is to be borne in mind that 
the earnest, enjoyed in this life, is of the same 
nature with the future felicity and glory. ‘Fhus, 





ments/shall walk with Christ 1 ‘white: they | ved 
holivess, and holiness: shall be their reward j the 
i i shalt besatisfied"to the 
So-here-+the-conqueror shall eat of the tree 
of_life which_is_in-the-midst-of-the-paradise-of 
Gods while the life eternal in its beginnings is a 
present possession of the believer in Jesus, yet in 
its glorious fulness, or what Jesus calls its abun- 
dance, it shall be also the future reward of him 
that overcometh. Hence Paul writes to Timothy, 
~ Lay hold on eternal life ;” and the Apostle John 
says, “‘ This is the promise that He hath promised 
(ys Eternal Life.’ * 
The Bible begins with a Garden and ends with 
a City, the emblem of associated and ordered life. 
In the close of the book of Revelation, John 
describes this city, “ the holy Jerusalem,” as he 
beheld it “ descending out of heaven from God.” 


as 





* 1 Tim. vi. 12; 1 John ii. 25. 
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Tivis @ the city ata hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God,” the city for which 
 *° The early patriarch sighed, 
Its distant beauty faint described, 
And hailed the blest abode,” 

and which, throwing back its radiant splendour 
upon the darkness, has done so much to keep 
hope alive in Christian hearts in the gloomiest and 
most fearful times. The description of it by the 
Seer is wonderful and glorious, and one note in the 
description is this: “In the midst of the street, 
and on either side of the river, was there the tree 
of life, which bore twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruit every month, and the leaves of the 
tree were for the healing of the nations.’ The 
tree is one and the same throughout; the scenery 
is different: first, the garden of Eden; then the 
Paradise of God; and then the crystal river which 
proceeds out of the throne of God and the Lamb. 
The full meaning set forth in emblem we know 
not now, but we shall know hereafter. 

The Christian redemption ultimately contem- 
plates the whole realm which sin has desolated. 
In dealing with man, it deals with him not in a 
mere partial way, but in his entireness—body, 
soul, and spirit. The future home shall have 
living men and women in it, and not “shades,” 
or bodiless ghosts. As to the resurrection- -body, 
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we must avoid all speculations which cannot be 
verified, and among them every speculation which 
thins it into something thinner than the lightest 
gas or air. The truth is to be sought for rather 
in this line: as the body now is stirred by base 
and earthly impulses, then it shall answer unrebel- 
ingly and fully to every impulse of the regenerated 
and sanctified spirit that dwells within, thus 
deserving to be called a spiritual body. The very 
face, we may imagine, “ the human face divine,” 
shall express the perfectness of our conformity to 
the image of the Son of God. As tothe ministry 
of nature in sustaining this body, we can pro- 
nounce nothing. On the one side, we must not 
degrade the paradise of God to a level with the 
present world ; and on the other, we have no right 
to call “eating” in the paradise of God a carnal 
act, any more than “ eating” was a carnal act for 
our first parents before the Fall, or for Jesus after 
His resurrection from the dead (Luke xxiv. 43; 
Acts x. 41). What we are sure of is, that body, 
soul, and spirit shall all share in the perfectness of 
the redemption; and that the perfected and trium- 
phant life of Love shall have suitable nourish- 
ment, divinely provided and supplied, in the fruit 
of the tree of life. The very mystery of the pro- 
mise enkindles desire, and gives intensity to the 
prayer, “EvEN So, COME, Lorp Jesus.” 








NOTE. 
WHO WROTE THE HUNDRED AND NINETEENTH 
PSALM ? 
(Page 65.) 
arin OLY men of God,” says the Apostle 


Peter, “spake as they were moved by 

= the Holy Ghost.” None the less were 
the “‘God-breathed ” words an accurate expression 
of personal human experience; none the less did 
they come, fresh and living, from living minds and 
hearts. The men did not cease to be themselves 
when God used them ; their individuality was not 
destroyed or suppressed ; God took them as they 
were, and made them the organs through which 
His “ thoughts ” were conveyed. 

Hence it is that one of the most useful 
methods of studying Scripture is to take the 
several writings, and read them in order, from 
beginning to end, in the light of the life-experience 
out of which they originally sprang. There is a 
way of opening the Book at random, and reading 
a few verses out of their connection, before going 
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to bed; or using a “Golden Treasury,” every 


page headed bya detached text, followed by devout 
“ reflections,” with a few lines of poetry at the 
bottom. 

This is good as far as it goes, but there is 
something still better. The Twenty-third Psalm, 
for example, would be sweet and faith-sustaining 
—like a note or two, falling through the air, of 
the song sung in the holy fields above, by those 
who have come out of great tribulation—even 
though we knew nothing of its author ; but how 
much more so when we read it in the light of 
King David’s experience ! 

The Ninetieth Psalm, again, would be felt as 
a strain of pathetic and solemn grandeur, full of 
great thoughts, whoever composed it; but how 
much more when we take it as a prayer of Moses, 
the man of God, at the close of his wondrous 
career, when committing into the hands of God 
the nation of which he had been leader! 

That saying, ‘‘I know whom I have believed,” 
would have been memorable and precious by 
whomsoever uttered; but how much more so when 
we think that it belongs to the last letter ever 
written by the Apostle Paul, all his friends fallen 
from his side, and in prospect of martyrdom ! 


The Hundred and Nineteenth Psalm is, in 
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some respects, unique and peerless among the 
songs of Zion; it is by far the longest in the 
collection. It has as marked unity of subject 
as any—the law of God; meaning thereby the 
written Word, and mainly, if not exclusively, 
the Five Books of Moses. The writer’s regard 
for this Word comes outwith great fulness of 
expression, as admiration, desire, longing, delight, 
trust, obedience, love. 

The verses are not connected together logi- 
cally, as in a chain of reasoning ; nor is the psalm 
a mere gathering of disjointed sayings, a mere 
array of devout ejaculations, somewhat mono- 
tonous ; but a full exhibition of what God’s Word 
actually was to a godly man thousands of years 
ago. It has been likened to a chest of gold rings, 
rather than a chain of gold links; only the rings 
are all placed and arranged in order. 

The psalm is divided into twenty-two parts, 
agreeing with the number of letters in Hebrew, 
each part and its several verses beginning with 
the corresponding letter of the alphabet. In cha- 
racter it is a monologue, thought or spoken in the 
presence of God, and opening up to us the inner 
experiences of a whole lifetime. Is there any- 
thing within the psalm to indicate whose ex- 
perience it is? 

It is without a title, and its writer is unnamed. 
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Various internal indications may assist us in 
arriving at a probable conclusion respecting the 
author. He is a member of the chosen people. 
He is astranger, dwelling ina house of pilgrimage. 
He is not a mere sojourner, away from home for a 
time, on business or pleasure, but a dweller in a 
foreign land. There is the very faintest trace of 
Chaldaism in the psalm. If he is a “ captive 
exile,” he is at least subjected to no civil disabilt- 
ties, nor held in bondage, as Israel was in the land 
of Egypt. 

There is no mention of Jerusalem or Zion in 
the psalm, nor of the scenery of the Holy Land. 
In place of going up to tabernacle or temple, 
along with rejoicing multitudes who keep holy 
day, his portion is to meditate upon the written . 
Word, and walk according to its light. He is 
distinguished, while yet a young man, for his 
acquirements. He has more knowledge than his 
teachers, more understanding than the ancients, 
because he is taught in the law of the Lord. He 
is a man of grave, capacious mind. He is no 
monk or recluse in a cell, or hermit in a wilder- 
ness, dealing with his own solitary experience, but 
a man of affairs, who has not allowed the present 
to push the eternal out of sight, or into the back- 
ground. He is no “ Weary-o’-the- world,” brought 
to bay by sickness and disappointment, sighing 
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out his “ vanity of vanities,” but one to whom life 
has been a great thing, and who, through Divine 
teaching, has learned the sweet uses of adversity. 
He is not a private person, but one who has _ been 
concerned with the business that belongs to States, 
and who has executed “judgment ”’ and “ justice.” 
He is not one of the lowly and obscure. He has 
moved among wise men, sages, ancients, whose 
wisdom did not make them humble, but left them 
proud. He has mingled among “ princes,” and 
spoken before “kings.” He has had enemies 
among his peers, who have laid snares, forged 
lies, digged pits for him, intending his ruin. They 
have also poured derision, reproach, and contempt 
upon him. And all this in connection with the 
law of his God—to which, nevertheless, he has 
steadfastly adhered, conscious of godly sincerity. 
And once more, he is singularly free from false 
modesty—a man who can fearlessly say both these 
things, ‘ Before the Lord innocency was found 
_in me,” and “ By the grace of God I am what I 
am ”’—a man of the order of Nathanael, who felt 
that Jesus described him truly in saying, “ Behold 
an Israelite indeed, in whom is no guile.” 

Does not all this point to DAnreL? There is 
no objection to be drawn from the date; for while 
the great burst of sacred song belongs to the age 
of David, yet in reality the earliest psalm in the 
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book is that of Moses (Psalm xc.), and they 
range downwards till after the return from the 
Captivity. Nor is any objection to be drawn from 
the absence of Chaldaism. For Hebrew was the 
native tongue of Daniel ; he had to be taught the 
Chaldean. Every sweet recollection of boyhood 
and the early home would tend to freshen his 
knowledge of the language used by his father and 
mother and companions. Nor can we suppose 
that he was a slothful student of the oracles of 
God—all written in Hebrew. No doubt they were 
stored in his memory, as well as loved in his heart. 
Moreover, he was a man of rare intellectual powers 
and acquirements, who would find it easy to pre- 
serve the forms of his: own native tongue in his 
land of exile. Does it not seem likely—regarding 
the matter from the purely human point—that in 
telling forth in a psalm what he had found the 
oracles of God to be, he would very carefully avoid 
the use of the heathenish Chaldee, and lay his 
knowledge of the sacred tongue under the fullest 
contribution ? 

- The opening of the psalm agrees with the 
opening information respecting Daniel’s career. 
The psalm opens by pronouncing a blessing on 
the undefiled in the way, and by telling how a 
young man may cleanse his way; and the history 
records how Daniel, in his youth, refused to defile 
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himself with the portion of the king’s meat, and 
with the wine which he drank, because he would 
be guided in his “ way ” by the law of his God. 
The contents of the psalm, all through, and the 
after-life of Daniel, certainly agree in a very sin- 
gular manner :—the young Hebrew exile in a 
heathen court, distinguished from the first alike 
by high principle and wisdom, rising to the most 
exalted station, the peer of princes, envied and 
plotted against, giving none occasion to any save 
in connection with the law of his God, maintain- 
ing his integrity of heart in the face of all tempta- 
tions to the contrary. This is not indeed proof 
that Daniel is the writer of the psalm; but, to say 
the least, it renders it highly probable; and cer- 
tainly the experiences of Daniel’s life, outward and 
inward, are just such as the psalm might have 
grown out of. 

It will repay labour very richly to study the 
psalm and the history together, letting the one 
throw its light upon the other. If it should do 
nothing else, it will show how a grand, heroic, 
saintly life has its roots in God. 
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